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THE WEEK. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S speech to the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: deputation of Armenians that 
AT HOME. waited upon him at Hawarden 
last Saturday has been by far 
the most important political utterance of the 
week. Although he carefully guarded himself 
against accepting the statements published with 
reference to the atrocities in Asia -Minor until 
they shall have received some further confirmation, 
he did not attempt to conceal from those 
whom he addressed his views with regard to the 
conduct of the Turks. Not even in 1876 did he use 
stronger language than that which he employed on 
Saturday. His condemnation of a Power which per- 
mitted, even if it did not instigate, the hideous 
cruelties of which we have lately heard, was as strong 
and emphatic as it could possibly have been. We 
shall be slow to believe that there is any need to 
awaken Lord Kimberley to a sense of his duty in 
this matter. He must know, as well as any man, 
that Mr. Gladstone spoke the sentiments of every 
Liberal, and, we trust, of every honourable English- 
man. But the Sultan and the wretched remnant of 
Jingoes still left in this country will do well to take 
note of Mr. Gladstone’s solemn warning. If the 
Sultan wishes to retain possession of Asia Minor, he 
will have to mend his ways, and that speedily. 
There is no Lord Beaconsfield now to prostitute the 
honour and the might of England in the cause of 
the unspeakable Turk. If Russia chose to act single- 
handed for the purpose of rescuing the Armenians, 
Turkey would have to meet her single-handed also, 
and everybody knows what would be the end of so 
unequal a contest. 





THE New Year’s list of honours published on 
Tuesday morning was longer than usual, but con- 
tained few features calling for special comment. 
The most important distinction conferred was that 
of the Privy Council, of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes was 
the recipient. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Rhodes’s proceedings in Mashonaland, it will be 
universally admitted that his public services entitle 





him to the honour he has now received. Four baron- 
etcies were bestowed, two upon distinguished men 
of science, Dr. Russell Reynolds and Mr. Erichsen, 
and two upon well-known members of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Barran and Mr. Newnes. In the list 
of new knights the names which will generally be 
received with most favour are those of Mr. C. P. 
Ilbert and Mr. W. H. White, the Chief Constructor of 
the Navy. Itis not often that public servants have 
more richly earned knighthood than is the case with 
these two distinguished men. We are glad to see 
among the list of new C.B.’s the name of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum. 





Tue fight in the Evesham division of Worcester- 
shire has begun in good earnest, the Liberal candid- 
ate being Mr. Frederick Impey, and the Con- 
servative, Colonel Long. Mr. Impey has, of course, 
an uphill battle to fight, for he has to break down 
the Tory majority, and to confront the full force of 
Birmingham Unionism. But he is an excellent can- 
didate, and the Liberal party in the division are 
entering upon the struggle in good spirits. <A 
victory there would be a magnificent achievement, 
and would prove, among other things, that the 
influence of Birmingham was on the wane. But 
such a victory can only be hoped for if every Liberal 
worker in Worcestershire puts his shoulder to the 
wheel. The election will take place in three weeks’ 
time, and the struggle preceding it is certain to be 
an exciting one. 





THE Times, on Friday, indulged in some very 
elaborate boasting anent the work done by “the 
men from Ulster” at Evesham. The nature of some 
of that work has been exposed by Mr. William 
Abraham, M.P., a Protestant i Nationalist repre- 
sentative for an Irish Catholic constituency, and 
the wonder is—or ought to be, for in recent 
years this feature of our public life has ceased 
to be wonderful—tiat an organ of the authority 
of the Times can give its countenance to such 
methods. It is the habit of these Ulster propagand- 
ists, according to Mr. Abraham, to save their decent 
methods of controversy for their occasional platform 
speeches, but to go about from house to house, 
where they cannot be answered, making “ odious, 
offensive, and false statements” about their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen which they do 
not dare to repeat in public. The Ulster gentle- 
men have responded to Mr. Abraham’s expo- 
sure of their ways by an absurd challenge to 
“ debate the Irish question” with them on a public 
platform. Such a debate might or might not be 
a desirable performance, but Mr. Abrabam’s point 
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is not that these gentlemen do not “ debate the Irish 
question” on the platform—where, as a matter of 
fact, both sides are engaged in debating it every 
night—but that they do not and will not repeat 
on the platform the calumnies they insidiously pro- 
pagate in private. This is a truly un-British method 
of controversy which can only bring odium on the 
cause on behalf of which it is employed. 


THE movement for securing and preserving the 
little home in Cheyne Row where Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle spent the whole of their London life, and 
where some of the greatest books in the English 
language were produced, is advancing apace. A 
sum of about eight hundred pounds has already been 
received, and if only one in a thousand of those who 
have derived advantage from Carlyle’s teaching 
should add his mite to the fund, the requisite amount 
will easily be obtained. There is no house in London 
around which so many interesting memoriesassociated 
with the literature of the Victorian era gather as 
around this humble abode in Chelsea. Apart from 
the unique interest attaching to it as the home for 
forty years of Carlyle himself, it cannot be forgotten 
that during the greater part of that period all the 
most eminent men and women of the world of intel- 
lect and letters constantly frequented it—Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Mill, Emerson, and 
many other famous men were familiar figures within 
its walls. Posterity will hardly forgive us if we 
allow such a shrine as this to be desecrated and 
lost. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S eighty-fifth birthday was cele- 
brated on Saturday, the day on which he received 
the Armenian deputation and made the remark- 
able speech to which we have referred elsewhere. 
We are glad to know that the congratulations 
he received from his friends of all ranks were 
as numerous as they have ever been, whilst some 
of these congratulations furnished striking proof 
of the fact that the veteran statesman, of whose 
genius and character every Englishman is proud, 
is now becoming the property, not so much of a 
party as of the whole nation. In spite of his 
eighty-five years he is still strong and active, and 
there were certainly no traces of mental decay in 
his speech on the Armenian question. 





THE terrible fire, attended with the loss of eight 
lives, which took place at a laundry in the Edgware 
Road in the small hours of Wednesday morning, 
once more suggests the desirability of the step 
repeatedly advocated in these columns—that of 
putting these establishments under the Factory Acts, 
and so subjecting them to regular inspection. In 
this case it does not seem that the premises in which 
the unfortunate victims slept, situated as they were 
in a crowded neighbourhood and shut off from the 
road by two little projecting shops reminiscent of 
former suburban plots of garden, were suitable for 
what is often an insanitary and sometimes a danger- 
ous trade. The inmates seem to have been cut off 
from all possibility of escape by the fact that the fire 
originated between them and the only exit, and the 
house, as most of the smaller, London houses would, 
burnt with a rapidity which at least made their suffer- 
ings brief. Laundry workers are of the class that most 
requires protection; their hours are often cruelly 
long, their surroundings usually unhealthy; and the 
risks to the community from any mismanagement are 
very considerable, both from the possibilities of the 
spread of infection and from the liability to acci- 
dents of which so terrible an example is before us. 





THE cessation of hostilities between the two great 
railway companies that serve the South-Eastern dis- 
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trict has had the usual result for the public. Fares 
have been “ revised,” and the consequent benefits to 
first- and second-class passengers for the longer dis- 
tances have been paraded in the Press. But there isa 
considerable limitation of third-class facilities every- 
where, and a very large increase in fares of all classes 
to the points where there has hitherto been com- 
petition in the neighbourhood of London. In short, 
the benefit to the public in the aggregate is very 
much more than balanced by the detriment. Few 
people, relatively, travel often to Dover or Ashford 
(and the express fares, by the way, are, we believe, 
untouched), but thousands come up daily from 
Bromley, Bickley, and Beckenham, to which the 
companies have lured a considerable population by 
temptingly low fares and season- ticket rates. 
Having now got it there, they turn upon it and 
raise the rates by 20 or 25 per cent.—in some 
cases, we believe, even more. And this without 
any additional facilities for the traffic. It might 
be supposed that the trains of the two companies 
would have been made to correspond better at such 
an important junction as Beckenham, for instance, 
but they are just as defiantly independent of one 
another as ever. The companies will, however, soon 
find out their mistake. The floating population of 
lodgers, the hard-pressed fathers of families who 
hold their houses by yearly tenancy, will take 
second-class season tickets instead of first, and go 
elsewhere as soon as they can. Then the companies 
will find out their mistake. 


THE most sensational event of the 
week in France has been the sudden 
dismissal from his post of M. de 
Lanessan, Governor-General of French Cochin China. 
The explanation semi-officially given for this step 
involves M. de Lanessan pretty deeply in the Press 
and other sorts of scandals, of which there is now 
a veritable epidemic raging in France. It would 
appear that the Governor of Cochin China had 
organised a sort of syndicate in the Press to pro- 
mote his interests, and that he was in the habit of 
supplying this claque with official information for 
the purpose of attacking the Home Government 
when it obstructed him, and of “booming” his 
projects. The head of this syndicate, M. Canivet, 
editor of the Paris, was arrested the other day in 
connection with the blackmailing scandals, and 
amongst his papers were found several documents of 
M. de Lanessan’s which bore out this conclusion ; 
moreover, since M. de Lanessan could not be aware 
in good time of the plight of his friend, there kept 
arriving by post from Cochin China further con- 
firmatory evidence which was duly passed over to 
the Government. On the strength of this evidence 
the Government have by telegraph suspended M. de 
Lanessan from his post, and ordered a subordinate 
to take his place pending the arrival of a new 
Governor-General. 


ABROAD. 


Tuis is probably only the first stage of an episode 
which is likely to have still more sensational 
developments. M. de Lanessan is a powerful and 
remarkable personage, about whose name a good 
deal of rumour hangs, and he is not likely to fall 
without bringing something down with him in 
his crash. French Governments have for some 
time past shown themselves somewhat uneasy at his 
doings, but they have hesitated to ‘touch him for 
various reasons, one of them certainly being fear of 
the outery which the Chauvinists of the colonial 
party would raise. M. de Lanessan is the champion 
colonial Chauvinist; his book on the future of 
France in the East is the very gospel of the sect; 
his actions have touched the high-water mark of 
French colonial aggression. The French Government 
that removed him could have been accused of 
lowering the flag in presence of the enemy 
Now that he has been struck, however, the Rubi- 
con has been crossed, and it is not improbable that 
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he will figure as the object of a more extended in- 
dictment than a charge of supplying tips to M. 
Canivet. For years his administration has been 
attacked by daring publicists as a new phase of 
Panamaism. Indeed, the chief interest of the 
episode is in its bearing upon the sea of scandal 
which seems steadily undermining the bases of the 
present régime in France. That sea is spreading; 
the new South of France railway scandals are now 
bidding fair to outrival those which enveloped the 
name of Baron Reinach. 


As yet there are hardly materials for comment 
on the new régime in Russia. Much is expected to 
happen—or, rather, to be announced—on New Year's 
Day (January 13th, according to our reckoning) in 
the way of progress towards a more enlightened 
policy. In the meantime, there is some reason for 
hope. Already General Gourko has been promoted, 
and therefore relieved of the Governorship of War- 
saw, to be replaced by a less severe ruler, Count 
Schouvaloff ; it is reported that the Ministers of the 
Interior and of Public Instruction are to give place to 
more liberal-minded successors; and something is even 
said of the possible retirement of M. Pobiedonostzeff, 
the Procurator-General of the Holy Synod, who has 
not that hold on the present Czar that was secured 
him by his position as tutor of the last. The Minister 
of Public Works, too, has had to retire through the 
detection of a job—which, again, is a hopeful sign. 
It is true that at present the gratitude due to 
Nicholas II. is mostly prospective, aud the Society of 
Friends of Russian Freedom has hastened to point 
out that very little has as yet been really done—for 
the oppressed Stundists, for instance, or the political 
prisoners “by administrative order.” But if it is 
too soon to praise, it is certainly too soon to blame. 
The Russian nation has a great future before it; but 
ideas that it has taken the rest of Europe a century 
and a half, or thereabouts, to get rid of cannot be 
eradicated in a month from the bureaucratic mind. 





THE long-expected manifesto of Signor Cavallotti, 
the leader of the Italian Extreme Left—the only 
Italian party, so far as we can see, that retains any 
definite principles at all—is at first sight rather a 
disappointing document, at least, according to our 
English notions. We expect manifestos in a great 
crisis to be brief and concentrated: this is praised 
by one paper as “a modern Catilinarian oration ”— 
a title to which it has some claim through its length 
and its wealth of denunciatory rhetoric. Its length, 
indeed—it would occupy nine or ten of our leading 
columns—has provided the Ministerial Press with a 
ready excuse for not publishing it in full; but it 
contains some passages extremely damaging to 
the Premier, and reveals at least one new 
scandal, though not in the sphere of finance. 
The letters of the ex-Governor of the Banca 
Romana, says Signor Cavallotti, are “merely the 
picturesque commentary” on the authentic docu- 
ments in the case. He points out how unlikely it is 
that the two brothers Chiara, who were not engaged 
in any large industrial enterprise, should have been 
allowed to borrow (and to abstain from paying) 
hundreds of thousands of francs merely on Signor 
Crispi’s recommendation, unless somebody of import- 
ance were behind them—in other words, Signor 
Crispi himself; comments forcibly on other details 
in the revelations, points out how much less has 
sufficed to drive public men in England into private 
life, and prints a letter from Signor Crispi on the 
conduct of certain magistrates engaged in enforcing 
the new anti-Anarchist coercion Acts, which con- 
stitute a very heavy blow at the independence of the 
magistracy, and concludes by indignantly demanding 
whether, in its disrespect for the Constitution, an 
Italian government is to sink below the level of a 
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South American republic. The manifesto has brought 
the author a number of challenges, but he has wisely 
referred the would-be duellists to the calmer atmo- 
sphere of a court of law. 


STILL, it is not at all clear that the letter has pro- 
duced its due effect, or that the mass of the electorate 
is disposed to rise to the occasion. There were four 
bye-elections on Sunday,in Monza, Erba, Pontedecimo, 
and Rome. In three cases a Radical heads the poll, 
in one the votes are nearly equal; but in the last- 
named 4,575 voters were on the register, and 862 
polled. In two of the other cases, the polls were ap- 
parently not very heavy either. Of course, good 
Catholics do not vote, but until they do the situ- 
ation must remain obscure. However, so far as these 
elections show anything, they show that the Radicals 
are gaining ground—especially as three of the seats 
were formerly safe for the Ministry. In political 
circles, too, all is uncertain. A number of the 
260 deputies who recently gave their adhesion 
to the coalition against the Ministry, have since 
intimated to Signor Crispi that they only did 
so by way of protest against the prorogation— 
which probably means that they do not wish to be 
deprived of official support at the dissolution. 


For the present it can only be said that all is 
uncertain, and that the public indifference—in spite 
of some manifestations in North Iitaly—is not the 
least depressing feature in the situation. And the 
expulsion of French journalists for their alleged 
share in the revelations, and the confirmation of the 
sentence on Captain Romani, the French officer 
caught in espionage last autumn near the Col di 
Tenda, seem likely to produce a fresh crop of jour-. 
nalistic polemics. The news from Abyssinia mean- 
while suggests that an attempt is likely to be made 
to draw off public attention from affairs at home by 
feats of arms against the dervishes—-which will, no 
doubt, be brilliant, but will certainly be expensive. 
and unremunerative, except in glory. 


THE course of events in Hungary becomes more 
and more perplexing. One thing only is clear—that 
the equilibrium of the Dual Monarchy is likely to be 
very seriously endangered by the action of the 
Emperor-King. On Friday of last week Dr. Wekerlé 
announced the resignation of his Cabinet on the 
ground that it did not possess the confidence of the 
Crown. Since then the Emperor-King has conferred 
with a great number of prominent public men, 
including some ecclesiastical dignitaries, apparently 
with a view of effecting some kind of compromise or 
fusion of parties, and so—though this is not ad- 
mitted by the Liberal party to be practicable— 
modifying or postponing that portion of the 
politico-ecclesiastical programme of the Ministry 
which yet remains to be passed. The result is that 
Count Khbhuen-Hedervary, the Ban of Croatia, who 
is described as an amiable nobleman of Liberal views, 
but without a seat in either House, has been charged 
to forma Ministry. He was called, it will be re- 
membered, to undertake the same task last June, 
and failed ; and if he succeeds now the great body 
of his supporters in Parliament will insist on his 
attempting what his much stronger predecessor has 
failed to accomplish. The hope of the Ultramontane 
advisers, who have now, unfortunately, got the ear 
of the Crown, is to split the Liberal party; bat it 
seems certain that if their plan succeeds, it is the 
ultra-Nationalists who will reap the benefit, Mean- 
while the proceedings at a bye-election this week 
indicate that the country is on the brink of a 
religious war. 





THE Russophil tendencies at present dominant in 
Bulgaria have just manifested themselves in an ex. 
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traordinary manner in the issue of an order for the 
arrest of the ex-Premier, M. Stambuloff, on a charge 
of complicity in the assassination of M. Beltcheff, his 
fellow-Minister, when in his company in March, 1891. 
Presumably the theory is that M. Stambuloff sacrificed 
his colleague—who was not a specially conspicuous 
figure in public life, and was at the time supposed to 
have been attacked in mistake for the Premier him- 
self—simply to afford a pretext for that strenuous 
coercion of which the first result was the arrest of 
two hundred and fifty of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the Opposition. The evidence on which the 
charge is based seems slight and almost childish ; 
and it is not at all clear that the warrant will be 
acted upon. But the outlook is very serious for the 
peace of the Balkans. 


Tue Bulgarian Sobranjé, too, has shown that its 
Russophilism is no longer moderate. It has passed 
an Amnesty Bill for the political exiles, the chief 
exception being the officers concerned in the kid- 
napping of Prince Alexander in 1886, and as the 
result M. Karaveloff—who has been in prison ever 
since the arrests referred to—is set at liberty and 
M. Zankoff has returned. Meanwhile the Radoslavist 
and anti-Russian opposition is more active than ever, 
and the gloomy forebodings of our Constantinople 
correspondent last week seem to be drawing nearer 
fulfilment. 





Miss CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, whose 
death took place this day week, 
Was a very remarkable member of 
one of those remarkable families 
whose presence on our soil and incorporation into 
our race is a substantial reward for our time- 
honoured hospitality to the oppressed of all nations. 
The youngest child of an eminent Neapolitan scholar, 
patriot, and refugee, the sister of that leader 
of the Pre-Raphaelites who was perhaps even 
greater as a poet than as a painter, as well as 
of another poetess of less note, and of the well-known 
critic who introduced Walt Whitman to Europe, 
she wrote verse of striking beauty and singular 
charm, some of it closely akin to that of her 
eldest brother, and displaying in almost an equal 
degree that successful recovery of the imaginative 
powers of a fourteenth-century romancist which is 
conspicuous in his poems and in his pictures alike. 
Nor is there less charm, though its quality is distinct, 
in her poems of the world of fact. She is specially 
happy in dealing with child-life; and her religious 
verse reaches a high degree of artistic beauty as well 
as of fervour. Not less fertility of thought and 
beauty of phrase is exhibited by her in a very 
different department of literature, her prose studies 
on the Benedicite (“Seek and Find”). It is a striking 
fact, indeed, that the daughter of a refugee and sister 
of a great artist should have gone to no extreme 
form of faith or unfaith, but devoted so much of her 
talent to celebrating in poetry and prose the festivals 
and the beliefs of the Anglican Church. It shows, 
at any rate, that that Church is not so insular as 
some people are inclined to suppose. Her death is a 
real loss to the literature of the country of her 
adoption, and she will probably be ranked by pos- 
terity as one of the most notable of its women-poets. 


LITERATURE, 
etc. 


THE Maharajah of Mysore, K.C.M.G., 
was a striking example of ability 
and enlightenment among the native 
princes of India, who had fully justified the 


OBITUARY. 


confidence placed in him by the Indian Govern- 
ment. — Lieutenant -Colonel Lothian S. Dickson 
had seen some active service, chiefly in the war 
against the first Don Carlos, but will be best 
remembered for his part in that Reform League 
which did so much a generation ago, in Hyde Park 








and elsewhere, for the right of public meeting and the 
education of the Tory party.—Mr. Arthur Ellis, City 
editor of the Times, formerly of the Daily News and 
the Statist, was one of the very few City journalists 
who, like his first chief, the late Walter Bagehot, 
combine a grasp of general economic theory with 
their knowledge of present-day financial fact.—Mr. 
A. K. Moore had been for five years editor of the 
Morning Post. 
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HE New Year, which marks the midway point 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
bids fair to be one of the most important years in 
the rational history. Before it closes, we shall have 
passed through the first phase of the gravest Consti- 
tutional struggle of our times. To that struggle we 
have for fully twelve months past devoted much of 
the space of this journal. Long before the question of 
the House of Lords had been taken up generally by the 
press, by the National Liberal Federation, and by the 
Ministry, we were instant in season and out of 
season in calling the attention of our readers to it, 
and in trying to make its true bearings and import 
clear. From the first, it has been evident to those 
who understood the full gravity of this Constitutional 
problem, that it could only be solved under the fierce 
heat of a great wave of well-informed national en- 
thusiasm. However intolerable might be the evil of 
the existing state of things, however ludicrous 
the anachronism which gave to five hundred irre- 
sponsible individuals—*‘ ear-marked in their cradles 
as legislators ’’—the right of thwarting the will of 
the nation, no one acquainted with the genius of 
our people could fail to perceive that the work of 
reforming this evil and removing this anachronism 
must be one of enormous difficulty. A tooth may 
ache intolerably and be far gone in decay, whilst it 
is yet deeply rooted in the jaw of the sufferer. In 
this country the House of Lords has struck its roots 
deep down, not only into our political but into our 
social fibre. For centuries it has existed almost 
supreme. For its sake our laws have been fashioned 
and our national customs moulded. It is only within 
the last sixty years that the Constitution has begun 
to take note of the nation as something greater even 
than the Peerage, and these sixty years have certainly 
not been sufficient to undermine the foundations of 
that great relic of the past which even to-day insists 
upon regarding itself as equal in power and in rights 
to the nation of whom its members constitute the 
merest fraction. Bearing these facts in mind, we 
have been anxious to do anything we could to educate 
popular opinion on this question of the Peers, and at 
the same time to arouse our leaders to a sense of the 
absolute necessity of strong and decided action on 
their part if they are to awake that national enthu- 
siasm, without the support of which this movement 
against the Peers is destined to fail. Fortunately 
it seems hardly necessary now to persist in the latter 
attempt, at all events. Thanks first of all to the 
National Liberal Federation, and in the next place 
to the Prime Minister, public attention is now con- 
centrated upon the question of the Lords. Upon 
that question the coming General Elections will turn, 
and we have no reason to doubt that those who claim 
to be the leaders of the Liberal party will relax no 
effort between the present time and the General 
Election in order to excite that popular enthusiasm 
on the subject, the existence of which is indispens- 
able to the success of the movement. 

But the more nearly we approach the moment 
when the actual struggle must begin, the more 
necessary it seems to carry forward that process of 
education of which we have spoken, and to secure as 
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clear a definition as possible of the precise object at 
which we are to aim. In order to attain this end, 
we have opened our columns freely to letters from 
men of every shade of opinion in the Liberal party ; 
for unless we have the views of men of all parties, no 
discussion of this subject can serve any good end. 
Furthermore, we have ventured to note the general 
drift of Liberal opinion, as it has been revealed to us 
in this correspondence and in other ways, and to set 
it before our readers. In all this we have had only 
one object—to help so far as we could in the forma- 
tion ot a clear policy on the question of the Lords. 
Whether the policy which seems to us to be most 
generally favoured in the party will be adopted by 
the Government we do not profess to know. We 
have never pretended to any official or semi-official 
inspiration. We neither claim to be, nor wish to be, 
in this or any other matter, the mere spokesmen of 
the Government. We venture very respectfully to 
invite those of our contemporaries who have seen fit 
to take note of the correspondence in THe SpeaKER 
and of our own expressions with regard to it, to 
follow our example in this matter, and to try to 
listen with some degree of tolerance to the opinions 
of their fellow-Liberals even though they may not be 
opinions with which they themselves agree. It is 
only in this way that we shall be able to arrive at 
any clear definition of the Liberal aims, or to give 
any real assistance to Ministers. We stated a fort- 
night ago that, judging by all the information that 
had reached us, the tendency of Liberal opinion 
seemed to be in favour of a yearly or sessional veto 
in substitution for the present absolute veto of the 
Peers. We expressed at the same time the con- 
viction that the yearly veto was open to such serious 
objections that we could not support it, and to that 
conclusion we adhere. But the sessional veto we 
said was a different matter, and we intimated our 
belief that in a sessional veto would be found the 
ultimate solution of the problem. For saying this 
we have been taken to task as being “insincere” in 
our desire to do away with the unjust privileges of 
the Peers, and we have been further assured that we 
are utterly wrong in our interpretation of Liberal 
opinion. The charge of insincerity we can dismiss 
without further notice. As it comes from those who 
never moved on the question of the House of Lords 
until they had been shown in these pages what to do 
and how to do it, we need hardly regard it as being 
meant seriously. On the other point, the question 
of the accuracy with which we have interpreted 
Liberal opinion, we may say at once that—unlike 
our censors—we make no pretence to infallibility. 
It is quite possible that we are mistaken, and in that 
case we undoubtedly stand open to correction. At 
the present moment, however, we are still of the 
opinion to which we gave utterance two weeks ago. 
That there are many good Liberals who desire to 
see the complete abolition of the veto of the Peers 
we freely admit. We may go further and say that 
we happen to be ourselves of the number. But it is 
always well for a general, or even for a simple 
soldier in the ranks, to try and consider not merely 
what he wishes to do in a given battle, but what he 
can do. Mere wishes will not annihilate battalions 
or overthrow fortresses. Now, in this business of 
the House of Lords it has been made abundantly 
evident by the speeches that have been delivered by 
those who have most influence in the counsels of our 
party, that there is a strong section of Liberals who 
are opposed to the absolute sweeping away of the 
veto of the Peers. It is equally clear that not only 
the whole Conservative party, but a very considerable 
proportion of that middle section of the electorate by 
whose votes the issue of a General Election is always 
decided, would refuse to assent to any proposal of 





this kind. In these circumstances we venture to 
ask enthusiastic Radicals of what use it would be to 
insist upon such a proposal? Our desire is, not to 
make an empty demonstration, and as a direct conse- 
quence of that demonstration to hand over the 
government of the country for the next seven years 
to the Tory party, but to win the General Election, 
and in doing so to secure the largest measure of 
practical reform, so far as the question of the Lords 
is concerned. To win the General Election it is 
necessary that both our leaders and our party should 
be united. Let our contemporaries study the speeches 
made by the members of the Government during the 
recess, and then say whether there would be any 
chance of uniting the party in support of a proposal 
which would take away all semblance of power from 
the House of Lords, and reduce it at once not merely 
to a subordinate legislative body, but to a position of 
absolute nonentity. Yet the whole Liberal party is 
determined to make the Peers subordinate to the 
nation, and to make the House of Commons supreme 
as the governing body of the country. Is there no 
way in which this can be accomplished without 
resorting to means which many Liberals regard as 
extreme and dangerous? We have said for months 
past, “Abolish the veto,” and we say so still. But 
when we find that many are prepared only to 
restrict the character of that veto, to take away 
from it the absolute nature it now possesses, 
and to transform it into a mere obstacle to hasty— 
and it may be panic-struck—legislation, we shall 
only act wisely if we examine carefully to see 
whether it may not be possible to secure all we really 
want with the assistance of these members of our 
party. That the sessional veto would, substantially, 
give us what all Liberals desire is acknowledged b 
most of those who have discussed the question. It 
differs from the annual veto in one all-important 
respect. The Parliamentary Session is not a fixed 
term. A Session may be closed at any moment, and 
a new Session may begin on the following day. 
With the sessional veto, therefore, Ministers would 
always have it in their power, if a case of sufficient 
urgency and importance arose, to reverse the action 
of the House of Lords just as quickly and easily as if 
the abolition of the veto had been absolute. No 
doubt they would not undergo the inconvenience 
caused by the sudden closing of one Session and the 
opening of another, unless there were very good 
reasons for doing so. But the very fact that they 
possessed this power would be likely to deter the 
House of Lords from the frivolous and unjust rejec- 
tion of a measure just as strongly as if the veto were 
confined to one Session only. Now, if it is certain 
that the sessional veto would receive the support of 
the entire Liberal party and of many of the middle 
section of the electors, is it worth while to turn aside 
from it in order to support a remedy more drastic in 
appearance, but not more effective in reality, which 
would certainly not receive the support of all 
Liberals? We have no desire to dogmatise on this 
subject. We gladly leave dogmatism to our superior 
contemporaries. But we put the question, and we 
pause for a reply. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY, 





OR many reasons Mr. Gladstone’s speech on his 
eighty-fifth birthday has struck a pathetic 
chord in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. There 
is no one, we would fain hope, in Great Britain who 
is not thrilled by the thought of the aged statesman 
emerging from his retirement on such a day to raise 
once more the voice which has so often in the past 
rung like a clarion throughout Europe, on behalf of 
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suffering and outraged humanity. If Mr. Gladstone 
were never to speak in public again—which Heaven 
forbid—those who love and admire him might well 
rest content with his last utterance, for it would be 
one which nobly illustrated the spirit and purpose of 
his whole career. But it is not merely in this aspect 
that his speech last Saturday is intensely touching 
and interesting. The truth with regard to the 
cruelties inflicted upon the Armenians in Asia Minor 
has still to receive official verification. We have no 
more desire than Mr. Gladstone has to prejudge the 
case against “the unspeakable Turk.” If he can 
clear himself from the accusations now brought 
against him, then, with Mr. Gladstone, we will thank 
God and take courage. But it would be the merest 
affectation to ignore the fact that all the proba- 
bilities are against the power of the Sultan to 
vindicate his conduct in Armenia. The letter that 
we published last week from our Constantinople 
correspondent—the man who of all men now living 
in the East is best able to give an opinion worth 
having upon this subject—speaks for itself. Our 
correspondent has too much reason to believe that 
the massacres at Sassoun not only occurred, but 
occurred with the knowledge and connivance of the 
Turkish Government. If that be so, a horrible 
crime has been committed against humanity; and 
it is a crime for which Englishmen cannot divest 
themselves of a certain measure of responsibility. 
It was our action in 1878—the action of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his Tory colleagues—that gave the 
Turkish Government the power of committing these 
atrocities. Well may Mr. Gladstone say in these 
circumstances that it is incumbent upon us, even if 
we stand alone, to raise our voice in indignant 
protest against the infamies which have been com- 
mitted by those who are unfortunately our protegés, 
and to make that protest felt in the innermost 
recesses of the Yildiz Kiost. But happily we are 
not likely to stand alone. It will at all events be 
our own fault if we do so. Russia is prepared to 
join hands with us in demanding a full expiation of 
these outrages; and if Englishmen can only put on 
one side their traditional suspicions of Russian 
policy the expiation will be made. We cannot 
believe that Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the national 
conscience will be without effect. It has already, 
we rejoice to see, called forth an echo in one quarter. 
The Times has responded to the challenge of the late 
Prime Minister, and the voice of that powerful 
journal has once more been raised on behalf of an 
outraged and persecuted people. May we not hope 
that in this matter it is the Times, and not the 
inferior organs of the party to which it belongs, that 
expresses the real opinion of the British public? If 
that be so, we may look with confidence to such a 
demonstration in this country as will convince even 
the Sultan that if he fails to give heed to the voice 
of humanity, he will do so at the risk of imperilling 
the very continuance of Turkish rule. 

We know the ancient prejudice on the part of a 
section of the British people against Mr. Gladstone’s 
views on the question. The Philistines of the Tory 
press were content to treat last Saturday’s speech as 
a fresh ebullition of the incurable wrong-headedness 
of the great statesman. ‘Ought Mr. Gladstone to 
be muzzled?”’ was the sapient inquiry by means 
of which one of the most foolish of these scribes 
thought that he was confuting the words spoken at 
Hawarden. It is a pity that this gentleman and 
others like him have learned nothing of the history 
of Europe since the year 1876, and are so hopelessly 
ignorant of the true bearing of the foreign policy of 
which Mr, Gladstone was at that time the exponent. 
He succeeded then in saving his country from a 
colossal crime and an immeasurable disaster. He 














prevented the Hebrew adventurer who was for the 
moment supreme in the councils of the State from 
plunging England into a wicked and senseless war 
with Russia. If he had never done anything else, 
he would by this action have earned the undying 
gratitude of Englishmen. But, whilst he achieved 
this brilliant success, he was unable to frustrate the 
foolish and suicidal policy which then prevailed at 
the Foreign Office. The late Lord Derby, though 
he was then the Tory Foreign Secretary, fought 
against that policy in vain, and had to quit his office 
and his party in order to save himself from being an 
accomplice in it. But, supposing Mr. Gladstone had 
prevailed, what would now have been the situation 
in Europe? Every man acquainted with the trath 
about foreign affairs knows that it would have been 
an immeasurably better situation than that which 
now prevails. If in 1876 Mr. Gladstone had been 
able, not only to prevent this country from going to 
war with Russia, but to induce it to “ join hands” 
with that Power in bringing the Turk to his senses 
and in rescuing the Bulgarians from his grasp, there 
would have been no Russo-Turkish War in 1877, and 
no Berlin Congress in 1878. That means that Great 
Britain would never have possessed herself of Cyprus 
—that absurd and worthless addition to our Empire, 
the seizure of which was nothing more than an 
elaborate, though, happily, futile, electioneering 
manceuvre. 

Now the seizure of Cyprus by Great Britain is 
admitted by all experts to have been the beginning 
of that era of disturbance from the effects of which 
we are still suffering heavily, more particularly in 
our relations with France. It is a well-established 
fact that if we had not taken Cyprus and thus 
broken in upon the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
the French Government would never have attacked 
Tunis. In gaining Cyprus and losing our old 
position. in Tunis we grasped at the shadow and 
allowed the substance to slip through our fingers. 
Our trade with Tunis was of more value to us in a 
single year than our trade with Cyprus in a cen- 
tury; whilst the seizure of Tunis has given France 
a naval port on the south of the Mediterranean 
equal in value to Malta itself. Even if the mis- 
chief had stopped here we should have lost 
greatly through our failure to adopt the foreign policy 
of Mr. Gladstone. But unfortunately the conse- 
quences did not stop at this point. It was the 
French war in Tunis that led to that fermentation 
among the Mahommedans of Northern Africa which 
resulted first in the insurrection of Arabi, and sub- 
sequently in the rising of the Mahdi in the Soudan. 
Is it necessary to speak of the grave consequences 
which have been entailed upon Great Britain by 
these events? How happy we should have been, 
and how much more secure would have been our 
position at the present moment, if there had been no 
bombardment of Alexandria, no expedition up the 
Nile, and no English occupation of Egypt! All these 
consequences, the full gravity of which we have not 
even yet realised, would have been avoided if we had 
followed the foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone instead 
of that of Lord Beaconsfield during the crisis which 
began in 1876. Surely this fact—and it is a fact— 
should give additional weight to the solemn warning 
which was addressed to us from Hawarden last 
Saturday, even in the opinion of the thoughtless 
writers for the Tory evening press. They talk of 
muzzling Mr. Gladstone, as though he were some 
rabid dog. They would do well to remember what 
our foreign difficulties now are, and how completely 
we should have escaped them if we had been wise 
enough to follow him rather than the charlatan who 
involved us in the fiasco of the Berlin Treaty and its 
attendant evils. 
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LABOUR LEADERSHIP. 





7E have always said that the solid national 
\ qualities of the British working classes—their 
common-sense and their love of individual inde- 
pendence chiefly—would save them from the follies 
to which the Continental working classes, less 
enlightened and more backward in political develop- 
ment than they, have inso many cases fallen victims. 
Our faith has been confirmed by some recent facts, 
such as the secession of the Boilermakers from the 
Trades Union Congress on account of the Norwich 
resolution, and the utter wiping out of the Inde- 
pendent Labour candidates at the School Board and 
Vestry elections. We confess we also had the faith 
that the leaders of the working-men, possessing 
likewise their share of the good qualities of the 
national character, would equally be saved from 
folly. If we look only to those who most loudly 
advertise themselves as working-men leaders, the 
Keir Hardies, the J. H. Wilsons, the Ben Tilletts, 
and the like, it would seem as if this confidence had 
not been justified. But, as a matter of fact, what is 
happening is this: these gentlemen, as the recent facts 
we have alluded to, amongst others, go to prove, are 
rapidly ceasing to represent working-class opinion in 
any form. Those who elected them are rearing local 
leaders of a different type, who will replace them at 
the first opportunity, or they are giving more of their 
confidence to men like Mr. John Burns, whose strong 
common-sense, in spite of an occasional outburst of 
wild fancy, has tempered almost all his conduct. It 
is to Mr. Burns we owe the description of these 
noisier rivals as “bounders on the bound.” The 
phrase is slangy, but expressive, and Mr. Burns, in 
choosing it at a labour meeting not long since, only 
gave rude point to a feeling which had already 
acquired considerable force in the breasts of his 
hearers. A “ bounder on the bound ”’ is not the type 
of leader for whom the British public, working-class 
or other, has ever shown a lasting preference, and the 
more clearly he exhibits himself in his peculiar 
character the more speedily is his little day of con- 
sequence likely to come to an end. . 

Within the past week we have been favoured with 
a brace of utterances from Labour leaders of this 
type well calculated to hasten the process of dis- 
illusion which is going on. Mr. Keir Hardie writes 
in the Nineteenth Century on the position and pros- 
pects of the Independent Labour Party. A more 
fatuous performance we have not witnessed since we 
saw Mr. Keir Hardie’s arrival in state at the House 
of Commons to take his seat. He drove at a walk- 
ing pace through the principal thoroughfares in a 
brake filled with his friends. The brake was hung 
around with large lithographed portraits of the 
leader; the friends waved portraits about in their 
hands, and invited the attention of the passers-by 
to them by pointing at the features; Mr. Keir Hardie 
himself, wearing a fore-and-aft tweed cap, and hold- 
ing a short, thick pipe in his mouth, sat on the 
box-seat between the driver and a trumpeter, who 
loudly blew his praises on a cornet-d-piston, and did 
not desist until commanded to do so by the police- 
man at the entrance to Palace Yard. This policeman 
would not allow the vehicle to pass the gate, and Mr. 
Keir Hardie had to descend from his lofty perch in an 
undignified manner and walk unaccompanied across 
the Yard. We cannot help thinking that there was 
something symbolical in this début. Mr. Keir 
Hardie now writes in the Nineteenth Century as if 
his brake-load of admirers constituted one of the 
estates of the realm. Do not think that its 
ambition is simply to hold the balance of power, 
like Mr. Parnell, between Liberals and ‘Tories. 
“The ambition of the Independent Labour Party,” 









writes its leader, “soars much higher than to 
become a mere balancing party. It aims at the 
division of the country into two parties, Socialist 
and anti-Socialist.” After this high declaration it 
is difficult to descend upon prosaic particulars; but 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s particulars are not prosaic, and 
he descends upon a few with suggestive results. 
Thus he states the financial position of his party in 
the following terms :—‘* We have 50,000 members 
paying threepence a week, being a weekly income 
of £625, or £32,500 per annum.” No wonder he 
talks in a high tone. With such a command of 
money, he should be able to sweep the country ; and 
no doubt it is due to some oversight that in the 
meantime Independent Labour candidates in certain 
so-called “favourable” constituencies should have 
to give up the ghost for want of funds, after des- 
perate efforts to make a collection. As it is, the 
Independent Labour party, we are told, now “ controls 
at least 25 per cent. ot the total voting power of 
the centres of industry.” “If it were decided to cast 
the Independent Labour party vote for the Tories, 
more than one-half of the present Liberal members 
would be defeated throughout the country.” To this 
appalling statement we have simply no answer, ex- 
cept to advise the Carlton Club to buy up this for- 
midable brake-load without delay, if the Tory party 
can scrape together wealth enough for the purpose. 
The transaction ought not to be impossible, 
for Barkis, with all his financial resources, 
is evidently more than willing, and is by no means 
sparing of his hints. For the present, Mr. Keir 
Hardie assures those whom it may concern the 
Independent Labour party “is strongly anti-Liberal 
in feeling.”’ Again, “‘The workers are coming to 
see that Liberalism, not Toryism, is the foe they have 
most to fear.”’ Again, “An aristocratic hereditary 
House of Lords is much less to be feared than a 
bourgeois House of Commons.”’ Again, Mr. Keir 
Hardie will “take no part in the present meaning- 
less outery against the Lords.” Who knows?— 
stranger things have happened. At this rate, we 
may live to see Mr. Keir Hardie boss of a triumphant 
Labour party, one day exchanging his tweed cap for 
acoronet. Further to facilitate its progress and 
free it from all contact with base Radicalism, the 
Independent Labour. party has now thrown over- 
board all the items of the political working-class 
programme, such as Adult Suffrage, Payment of 
Members and Election Expenses, and the like. The 
reason given for this is the very gem of Independent 
Labour statesmanship. Were such measures in- 
cluded, explains Mr. Keir Hardie, “ it would always 
be possible for the Radical party to point out that 
it was prepared to go as far as we were politically, 
and that would be a strong argument in favour of 
some alliance or agreement with that party.” It 
would be impossible to add to the beauty of this 
statement. We can imagine how it commends itself to 
the peculiar mental temperament of the British work- 
ing-man. Mr. Ben Tillett published in the newspapers 
on Tuesday a letter on the question of the unemployed, 
from which we must ask leave to quote a few sen- 
tences. We quote them because Mr. Tillett is an 
Alderman of the County Council, and one who is 
held to be a personage of light and leading in the 
councils of the Independent Labour party, and it is 
well to understand the spirit and intelligence which 
such a man brings to the solution of the problems 
with which he pretends to deal. The sentences, 
chosen almost at random, may stand without 
comment :— 


While all right-minded people will be in a consternation 
and shocked at the wretchedness, the employed and moneyed 
classes as a body really gloat over the fact, for it means 
cheaper slave labour. ... The practical reforms suggested by 
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us for years in extending municipal collectivism are mild 


compared with what the proletariat will exact when they 
get ina hurry. The revision and taxation of property and 
all material wealth up to the full extent necessary to pro- 
vide adequate provision for the wealthless and workless will 
soon touch the coin-conscience of those who fleece and then 
flout the tleeced. As a matter of fact, our pastors and 
masters, the most heroic of them, ave a crew of incompetents 
who have, and are strutting the world’s arena, stage models 
of Roman pomp. ... Our problem for next County Council 
election should be absolute municipal collectivism, and at 
the next General Election “ State Collectivism.” 


And soon. The author of this gibberish is one 
of the persons to whose dictation the Liberal leaders 
are advised in some quarters to give heed. We have 
already expressed our conviction that if the Liberal 
leaders were to lend any countenance to the ideas 
if the vapours of such crazy brains can be called 
ideas—of politicians of this stamp, they would ruin 
the Liberal party; and it is not the respect of the 
“capitalists ’ and “bourgeois” they would first 
lose, but that of the working-classes themselves. 











REVENUE AND TRADE PROSPECTS. 





HE Revenue Returns for the first nine months 

of the financial year are very satisfactory, but 

they are not quite as much so as some of our con- 
temporaries seem to think. The Times and others 
are already predicting that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have a handsome surplus. That is 
somewhat rash. In the first place, it is impossible 
to foresee what may happen in the next three 
months ; and, in the second place, there are several 
considerations which qualify our gratification with 
regard to the receipts up to the present. The 
receipts for the nine months into the Exchequer 
amounted to a little over £61,930,000, and there was 
id to the Local Taxation account about £4,390,000. 
The total receipts, therefore, were £66,820,000, being 
an increase compared with the corresponding. period 
of last year of almost £2,870,000, As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimated for the whole year an 
increase of just a trifle over three millions, it is not 
surprising that some of our contemporaries should 
jump to the conclusion that he will have at the end 
of March a handsome surplus. But we must bear 
in mind, firstly, that the great coal strike in the last 
financial year continued for over four months; that it 
disorganised business of every kind, and that in 
consequence there was a very serious falling-off in 
the revenue receipts. Furthermore, there was a new 
valuation for the purposes of the Income-tax which 
delayed collection. And lastly, the banking crash 
in Australia and the currency crisis in the United 
States had a very adverse influence upon the Treasury 
receipts. At the end of December, 1893, there was in 
consequence a falling-off in the revenue compared 
with the corresponding period of the year before of 
over a million and three-quarters. It was inevitable 
that there should be a great recovery in the present 
year. True, not only has the falling-off of last year 
been made good, but there is an increase over two 
years ago of about a million, which is, no doubt, 
very satisfactory. We must remember, however, 
that the new Death Duties were estimated to yield 
a very considerable sum in the nine months; and we 
are glad to learn that the estimates of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer have so far been fully realised. 
Looking now to the coming three months, is 

it probable that the receipts will largely exceed 
those of the corresponding period of last year? 
We hesitate to answer in the affirmative. When 
the great coal strike came to an end last year there 
was a great revival of activity in business, and 





the collections of the revenue were most satisfactory. 
Just twelve months ago our contemporaries, and 
especially our Unionist contemporaries, were pre- 
dicting that there would be a serious deficit at the 
end of the following March, just as they are now 
predicting that there will be at the end of next 
March a handsome surplus. Their predictions last 
year were disappointed by the great increase in the 
collections during the last quarter of the financial 
year. It is possible that their present predictions 
will also prove wrong, though we may allow ourselves 
to hope that they will not. In any case, there was a 
very great increase in the collections of the March 
quarter last year—an increase not due to an ex- 
pansion of the revenue through the augmented 
prosperity of the people, but simply due to the fact 
that the collections in the earlier part of the year 
had been delayed owing to the causes referred to 
above. The receipts, therefore, of the March quarter 
last year were extraordinarily large. Is there any 
reason to expect that the receipts in the current 
quarter will so augment as very much to surpass those 
of last year? We fear not. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer added a penny to the Income-tax in the 
current year; but as he augmented the Death Duties 
payable by the owners of houses and lands, he made 
them very great concessions in the case of the 
Income-tax as compensation. Furthermore, he raised 
the lower limit of exemption from £150 to £160, and 
the higher limit from £400 to £500, and the result was 
that out of the proceeds of the additional penny, 
he estimated that he would get in the current year 
barely £330,000. Unfortunately, trade has not 
improved as much as was expected, owing mainly to 
the continuance of the currency crisis in the United 
States and of the banking crisis in Australia. We 
fear, therefore, that as the Income-tax is being 
assessed upon three exceptionally bad years the re- 
ceipts will not very much improve ; we rather fear, 
indeed, that the receipts will fall off instead of increas- 
ing. Possibly, the 6d. a gallon upon spirits and the 6d. 
a barrel upon beer may prove more productive than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated; but it 
would be rash to count upon their doing so. Lastly, 
it is true that this year the Government for the first 
time will receive a dividend upon the Suez Canal 
shares. But against that there is to be set off in the 
first place the decline in the interest on the purchase 
money of those shares, and, in the second place, a 
windtall under the head of Miscellaneous Revenue 
which will not recur. Thus we are unable to see 
any good grounds for expecting a large increase in the 
receipts in the coming three months. On the whole, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have good reason 
to congratulate himself if his Budget balances. 
There is no good ground for expecting much 
improvement in trade during the next three months. 
It is quite true, of course, that confidence is reviving, 
that credit has been strengthened, and that the 
home trade continues good. But the foreign trade 
has not revived as much as we all hoped it would do 
twelve months ago. The chief reason for this is the 
continued anxiety on account of the condition of 
the currency of the United States and of some of 
the banks in Australasia. Of course, likewise, the 
war between China and Japan has had a disturbing 
effect, and the currency experiment in India is 
checking trade there. Upon the whole, however, 
in spite of so many unfavourable influences, we look 
for a steady though very slow improvement. But we 
do not think that it can be rapid enough to affect 
the revenue in the next three months; and there- 
fore we conclude, as we have said above, that it will 
be very satisfactory indeed if the estimates of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are realised, and that 
if he has even a modest surplus it will afford a 
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remarkable testimony to the skill with which he 
and his advisers were twelve months beforehand 
able to anticipate the progress of events. 








NON-CONTENTIOUS LEGISLATION. 

R. BALFOUR, in his recent speech at Hadding- 
ton, made a slight variation on an old note. He 
was good enough to advise the Government that if 
they devoted next Session to non-contentious legisla- 
tion, they might conceivably continue their existence 
until Midsummer without discredit. It would be 
possible to meet this little bit of gratuitous counsel 
with several answers. It might be treated as merely 
impertinent. The Liberal party and the Government 
selected from its ranks are pledged to certain legisla- 
tive reforms, known as the Newcastle Programme, 
which the Opposition choose to consider contentious. 
The suggestion that pledges and programmes should 
be put aside, if it had been meant seriously, would, 
therefore, have been the grossest insult Mr. Balfour 
could have devised. But it would be childish to take 
him in that way and grow angry. With more reason 
one might ask him, fur he is a stickler for correct 
definition, what he means by non-contentious legisla- 
tion. Most of us have deluded friends who think 
the advantages of a republic are so self-evident that 
the case against the immediate adoption of that form 
of government is not worth argument, but we suppose 
moderate people will agree that there are certain 
radical changes which are clearly contentious, and 
would always be regarded as contentious. If we 
were foolish enough to banish the House of Hanover, 
many people would be anxious to restore them. 
There is another class of reforms which the Conser- 
vative party has always considered highly contentious 
when they were Bills and strictly non-contentious so 
soon as they were Acts. At the next General Elec- 
tion we expect to hear Tory county members claiming 
re-election for the sake of the services they have 
performed in helping to pass the Local Government 
Act of 1894, But Mr. Balfour hardly meant to 
suggest at Haddington that the Government should 

go on passing Bills like the Local Government Act. 
He probably meant to refer to those often harm- 
less and sometimes useful bits of legislation which 
arouse no passions, because they make no great 
change, and which the average man in the street 
would approve of if he took the trouble to under- 
stand. Will Mr. Balfour be surprised to hear that 
the present Liberal Government has, for its years, 
passed more of this kind of legislation than any 
other Government since the adoption of household 
suffrage? The three chief generalisations of Tory 
speakers used to be: first, that administration is 
more important than legislation ; secondly, that the 
best legislation is non-contentious reform; and, 
thirdly, that the Tory party was best at both adminis- 
trationand non-contentiouslegislation. It may bethat 
there was at one time some foundation for this claim. 
Lord Beaconsfieid’s Government, from 1874 to 1880, 
added a great many useful non-contentious Acts 
to the statute-book. The cry for “Sanitas” at 
Manchester in 1872, for instance, was followed up by 
the Public Health Act of 1875. But the present 
Government have had the good fortune to change the 
record. Their success in administering all the great 
departments—the Foreign Office, India Office, Colonial 
Office, War Office, Admiralty, Home Office, Board of 
Trade and Local Government Board—has been so 
great that we venture to say that in no one of them 
is a change desired, apart from politics, by either the 
officials or the public. Of no other Government 
within human memory could the same be said. It 
is the same in legislation. While obstruction and 








the House of Lords have delayed the completion of 
their contentious work, they have been busily active 
in reforms which neither Peer nor Commoner would 
dare to oppose. We do not refer especially to the 
Acts of 1893, for in that year the discussions on the 
Home Rule Bill took a very large share of the time 
of Parliament. But even in that year quiet work, 
such as that contained in the Conveyance of Mails 
Act, the Act consolidating and amending the Law 
relating to Industrial and Provident Societies, the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Acts, and half a 
dozen others, deserves notice. Mr. Acland has 
managed to get through several little Bills con- 
nected with education which would have satisfied a 
Tory Minister for his lifetime. But the record of 
1894 is more remarkable. We have before us the 
excellent volume entitled the “ Annual Statutes of 
Practical Utility.” Therein are contained, with 
brief notes by competent barristers, the statutes 
of 1894, excepting such things as Statute Law 
Revision Acts and Appropriation Acts, which no 
wise man need disentomb from the Statutes of 
the Realm. Now we can conscientiously recom- 
mend this book to Mr. Balfour. He need not 
read it, for he has often explained his well-grounded 
literary objection to draughtsmen’s English. But he 
might look at it, or, as Macaulay did with another 
ponderous book, take the scales and weigh it, and he 
would realise how hard Ministers have been at work 
at non-contentious legislation. In years past the 
annual continuation of Chitty’s Statutes was a 
slender little thing which seemed to lose itself in 
the crowd of a lawyer’s big books. It was a mere 
pamphlet of 150 to 250 pages. But in 1894 it has 
swollen beyond recognition to over 900 pages, not on 
account of any new system of editing or rule of 
inclusion, but simply because of the bulk of the non- 
contentious legislation of the Government. The 
work of codification has proceeded at Napoleonic 
rate. The Sale of Goods Act codifies the most every- 
day, but insome ways most difficult, part of our judge- 
made law. The Diseases of Animals Act comprises, 
in seventy-nine sections, the whole law about diseases 
of swine and cattle. The Copyhold Act has 101 
sections, but it supersedes seven old Acts, and 
comprehends the whole statute law on that intricate 
subject. There are other smaller Acts of the same 
kind, but the monster, of course, is the Merchant 
Shipping Act. Our law of merchant shipping has 
long been the best, because the most detailed, in the 
world, but it had to be searched for—such part of it 
as could be found in statutes at all—in no less than 
forty-eight separate Acts. This was especially 
aggravating in the case of a law which has to be 
frequently consulted out of reach of lawyers. A ship 
may carry its surgeon, but cannot be expected to 
carry its lawyer. Now the Merchant Shipping 
Statute Law is contained in one Act—an Act of 745 
sections and some schedules, it is true, but still one 
Act. Other Acts alter the law in precisely the way 
Mr. Balfour professes to desire. There is the Build- 
ing Societies Act, which, if it had been passed five 
ears ago, might have saved the homes of thousands. 

here is the Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) 
Act, which materially lessens the superfluity of 
appeals. There is the London Buildings Act, which, 
though nominally “local and personal,” is as much 
a public Act as the Local Government Act for the 
people (similar in numbers) of Scotland. It is an 
Act of the first importance; in it London is once 
again setting a legislative example to the rest of the 
country. These are but a few of the Government’s 
achievements. Instead of backing Mr. Balfour, the 
lawyer will cry to them to pause in their wild career 
of non-contentious legislation, or all his books will 
be out of date. 
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] URING Christmas-time the speculation in the 
South African market went on most actively. 
Every now and then English operators hesitated, but 
the buying from Paris was on so great a scale that 
prices were rushed up day after day. Since Wednes- 
day morning, however, there has been a pause, and, 
upon the whole, prices are rather lower, though the 
set-back is not considerable. The selling up to the 
present is by English operators, who believe that 
the speculation is going too fast, and who are expect- 
ing, therefore, a decline week after week. As yet 
French buying goes on, and, if it continues, it is 
probable that English speculators will again take 
courage, and that a further advance will be established. 
Prudent people will keep aloof from the market just 
now. All that is certain is that at the present 
rates of dividend paid many prices are too high. In 
the American market likewise there has been a 
decline. Fortunately there has been very little 
doing in American securities here in London for 
months past. The public has taken warning by 
what has happened, and has wisely kept aloof. 
At the present time the outlook is certainly 
not promising. Trade is exceedingly bad in 
the United States, credit is paralysed and the 
withdrawals of gold from the Treasury are on a very 
great scale. Even so great a Government as that of 
the United States cannot every few months borrow 
10 or 12 millions sterling in gold merely to see it 
taken out of the Treasury and shipped away to 
Europe. If the President's influence were great 
enough, he would, of course, induce Congress to 
alter the currency laws. But there is little hope 
that Congress will follow the advice of the President, 
and if it does not, the danger is that gold will con- 
tinue to flow away and that, sooner or later, there 
will be another crisis. In South American securities 
there is not much doing; and there is also a pause in 
speculation in Continental securities. The Bourses, 
for the most part, are quiet. At home there is a 
more hopeful feeling regarding the prospects of 
trade, and there is a fairly large investment going 
on in Home Railway Stocks. The buying is almost 
entirely by investors, for, in truth, speculators take 
rather an unfavourable view of the market. — 

Since New Year's Day the Money Market has 
again become exceedingly easy. Bankers complain 
that they can lend only portions of their available 
supplies, and discount brokers are perplexed as to 
how they ought toact. There is not much specula- 
tion outside of the South African market, and trade 
is very quiet. Therefore the number of bills offer- 
ing is not large. On the other hand, there is every 
prospect of immense amounts of gold being re- 
ceived by the Bank of England during the next 
six months. It almost always happens that 
in the first half of the year money accumulates 
in London, and just now the probability is 
that the accumulation will be greater than usual, 
firstly, because the debts due by all the rest 
of the world to this country are very great, while, 
excepting South Africa, investors here are buying 
very little foreign securities or lending very little 
to foreign Governments or foreign Corporations ; 
secondly, because the out-turn of gold from the 
mines is increasing in a wonderful way, and is likely 
to continue to increase according to the best reports. 
The silver market continues quiet, the price fluctuat- 
ing this week between 27d. and 27}d. per ounce; 
and there is no improvement in the value of the 
rupee. On Wednesday the India Council offered for 
tender 60 lakhs. About a month ago it raised its 
offers from 40 lakhs to 50, and this week it bas again 
raised them from 50 lakhs to 60. It is calculated 
that it will require at present prices to sell about 60 
lakhs every week until the end of March. If so, 
there is not much ground for hoping that there will 
be much rise in the price of the rupee. On Wednes- 
day the Council obtained only 1s. 07d.; and much 
improvement is not anticipated. 











THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





S4 TURDAY.—The Daily Chronicle, which takes 
a fraternal interest in the opinions of THE 
SPEAKER, indulges in sundry high-sounding, not to 
say hysterical, utterances this morning on the sub- 
ject of the House of Lords and the Veto, and waxes 
specially indignant because THE SPEAKER has spoken 
of a “ Sessional veto” as being apparently the point 
to which the Liberal party will seek to reduce the 
present absolute veto of the Peers. This will never 
do, cries the Chronicle, in its accustomed tone of 
infallibility. But so far as my personal inquiries 
into the opinions of Liberals have gone—and 
they have been numerous and widespread—the 
opinion of the party does not, in this matter, coincide 
with the opinion of the Daily Chronicle. The Leeds 
Conference adopted the suggestion originally made 
in THE SPEAKER (and made in these pages long before 
it was echoed anywhere else) for making the veto 
the subject of attack. It is true that it declared 
that the veto was not to be allowed to prevail from 
one Session till the next, thereby incorporating in 
its resolution a proposal made in a certain article in 
the April number of the Nineteenth Century, from 
the pen of a writer not unaccustomed to these pages. 
But it is growing every day more clear that if we are 
to have united action in the present Parliament 
against the Peers, followed by united action on the 
part of the Liberal party in the face of the country, 
it will have to be upon some compromise like that 
which is so fiercely denounced by the Chronicle. I 
have good reason for saying that not only the mover 
of the Leeds resolution, but the mover of the amend- 
ment to that resolution, recognises that the substitu- 
tion of a Sessional for an absolute veto is not only 
the utmost point that can be carried at present in 
the Liberal party, but will reduce the practical 
grievance against the House of Lords to a minimum. 
The Daily Chronicle does not seem to know that a 
veto for a Session may mean a veto for one day only, 
and that this is what it would mean in cases of 
special urgency such as that which it instances—the 
case of the Evicted Tenants Bill. It is really a pity 
that upon a question of this sort, a question on 
which the immediate future of the Liberal party 
depends, our opponents should be led to believe that 
we are seriously divided among ourselves, merely 
because the Daily Chronicle, in its impetuous fashion, 
chooses to denounce anybody who ventures to dis- 
cuss the subject from any standpoint but its own; 
and because its writers do not take the trouble to 
make themselves acquainted with notorious facts 
before hurling their anathemas at those who speak 
with a fuller knowledge of those facts. 
Sunday.—Mr. Gladstone’s birthday celebration 
and his speech to the Armenian delegates yesterday 
were naturally the topics of the hour at the clubs 
last night. So far as the birthday is concerned, 
there does not seem to have been any falling-off in 
the numbers or the heartiness of the congratulations 
he received from his old followers. Nor is any 
falling-off in his own activity as a correspondent 
manifest. He is still keeping up a very regular 
correspondence with all manner of people, though he 
is very careful not to obtrude his opinions on the 
political questions of the hour. His speech was a 
very characteristic utterance, and, reading it, one 
seems to hear again the familiar echoes of the well- 
known voice. In the present position in European 
politics he has more reason to rejoice than almost 
any other man. Most of the latter-day troubles of 
the world (including the French occupation of Tunis 
and the English occupation of Egypt) arise from the 
failure of Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to bring about in 
1876 a cordial understanding and alliance between 
Great Britain and Russia. He has happily lived to 
see such an alliance in a fair way to being accom- 
plished, and he may reasonably hope that at last a 
curb will be put upon the brutal policy of the Sultan. 
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Monday.—Mr. Gladstone’s speech has fluttered 
the Volscians, and there is a feeble attempt on the 
part of the Jingo remnant to raise the Russian bogey 
again as a reply to the great veteran. But the 
British public knows more than it did in 1876, and is 
not likely to be led astray on this occasion. As for 
the realities of the Armenian question, they are set 
forth so plainly and fully in the letter printed in THE 
SPEAKER ast Saturday from the pen of the man who is 
better qualified than any other to speak on the 
subject, that I need say nothing here. There is 
some talk in the clubs regarding the very clever and 
amusing article in the Daily News of Saturday on 
the subject of Mr. Reginald Brett's contribution to 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Brett is a gentleman who has had a somewhat 
varied political career. At one time a follower of 
Lord Hartington, and then a Home Rule candidate 
for a Cornish constituency, he is now apparently a 
Unionist, and an Imperialist of the Brummagem or 
Disraelian type. It is not of much consequence to 
what party he attaches himself, but so long as he 
continues to instruct the public in the history of 
their own time, he must continue to be an excessively 
amusing, if not altogether an edifying, personage. 

Tuesday (New Year's Day).—The list of honours 
this morning is unusually long; but it is a list with 
which it will be impossible for the most captious to 
find fault. The Privy Councillorship bestowed upon 
Mr. Rhodes is a by no means extravagant tribute to 
the achievements of a great Englishman who has set 
his mark upon the history of the nineteenth century. 
No doubt Mr. Rhodes has done some things of which 
few of us can approve, and some of his methods have 
smacked too much of the “ merchant adventurer” of 
Elizabethan times to suit our more prosaic age. 
But he is a really great man, with an individuality 
of his own, and his substantial achievements for the 
benefit of his fellow-countrymen are amply sufficient 
to justify the honour he has now received. Mr. 
Rhodes is himself a very unassuming and unaffected 
person, with a keen eye to “business,” and a pro- 
found dislike for the mere formalities of etiquette. 
His recognition by a Liberal Government will 
possibly be regarded by Mr. Labouchere as a fresh 
proof of the unsoundness of Lord Rosebery; but 
Liberals generally will heartily approve of it. The 
baronetcies are distinctly better than usual. One 
has not, at all events, to make anxious enquiry 
among one’s friends as to the identity and quailifica- 
tions of the recipients of this peculiar honour. Dr. 
Russell Reynolds and Mr. Erichsen are eminent 
members of their great profession. Mr. John Barran 
is a very popular member of the House of Commons, 
and of the Reform Club, who has given long years 
of service to his party; and Mr. Newnes, as the 
proprietor of the Westminster Gazette, is to be 
reckoned among the most stalwart champions of the 
Liberal cause. The new Knights are a trifle dis- 
appointing, but everyone will acknowledge the pre- 
eminent claims of Mr. W. H. White and Mr. Ilbert 
to the K.C.B.’s they now receive. I fancy that, 
numerous as are the honours announced this morn- 
ing, there are a still greater number of disappoint- 
ments. But those who had hoped to see their names in 
the New Year's Gazettemust now wait for the birthday. 

Wednesday.—The Armenian question is disturb- 
ing the minds of many men just now, and I regret to 
find that there is apparently a fear on the part of 
Liberals that the Foreigu Office is not sufficiently 
energetic in its mode of handling this deplorable 
affair. The commission of enquiry promises, under 
present circumstances, to be little better than a farce, 
and I have no doubt that the Sultan is now chuck- 
ling over what he believes to be his easy diplomatic 
victory over Lord Kimberley. Fortunately we are 
likely to have a private and independent investiga- 
tion of the Armenian outrages; but it would be a 
bad thing for the Government if, when we learned 
the result of that enquiry, it were shown to be at 
variance with the report of the official commission. 
Clearly troubles are looming up for us and the rest 





of Europe in the East. We must be thankful that 
we have at the Foreign Office a representative of the 
foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone rather than a follower 
of Mr. Disraeli.—It is curious to note that whilst the 
Tories are crowing so loudly over the prospects that 
lie before them in the year that has just begun, they 
have actually started on their journey for the twelve 
months by losing some of their own followers. The 
announcement made by the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
of his adhesion to the Liberal party is very signifi- 
cant, and hardly less so is the flat contradiction given 
by Sir Charles Tennant to the story of his alleged 
retirement from our ranks. For weeks past this 
tale has been whispered about in the clubs, and 
though the well-informed refused to believe it, the 
joy it excited among the Tories was enormous. So 
far as one can judge, the prospects of the Liberal 
party now are distinctly brighter than they were, 
not only when Lord Rusebery succeeded Mr. Glad- 
stone, but one or two months ago. If Evesham 
were to be won, the Tory coalition would be plunged 
in despair. 

Thursday.—People are beginning to speculate 
seriously upon the events that will follow the 
opening of the Session. There has been much dis- 
cussion of late in the high quarters of the Opposi- 
tion as to the policy to be adopted, and if what 
I hear is to be trusted, the militant section of 
the party has for the present gained the upper 
hand. That is to say, Mr. Balfour will be called 
upon by his followers to move an amendment 
to the Address directly challenging the Govern- 
ment to produce their resolution on the subject 
of the Lords forthwith, and declaring that until it 
has been produced the House will refuse to proceed 
with the business of the Session. If such an amend- 
ment should be moved, it is certain to be defeated. 
Neither Mr. McEwan, nor Mr. Labouchere, nor Mr. 
Wallace will vote for it. The Ministerial majority 
may not stand at a very high figure, but it will be 
sufficient to crush an opposition of this kind, and the 
Government will in consequence be enabled to enter 
upon the legislative work of the year with the 
prestige of victory in a pitched battle. 

Friday.—Lord Monkswell’s appointment to the 
place vacated by Lord Sandhurst will give general 
satisfaction. There is not a better Liberal in England 
than Lord Monkewell, and he is, in addition, a man 
of very considerable abilities and of genuine love of 
work. — The news from Bulgaria this morning is 
distinctly disquieting, and makes it more certain 
than ever that we are in for another season of the 
Eastern Question. It is a pity that the storm should 
begin in Bulgaria, however. 








A REASONABLE CHURCHMAN ON DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 





T is seldom that a clerical pamphlet on disestab- 
lishment is distinguished by sweet reasonable- 
ness; but an excellent example from the pen of 
Canon Moberly of this rarest of rare things lies before 
us.* We have the authority of the Guardian for 
saying that it is “the most thoughtful contribution yet 
made to the controversy "; but this praise it hastens 
to qualify by showing how the reasoning of the Canon 
may be, if not transformed into the passion of the 
partisan, yet supplemented by it. However, the 
ultimate strength of any position must lie in its 
reasonableness and the cogency of the arguments by 
which this can be demonstrated ; and we are grate- 
ful to the Canon for his sober and lucid and courage- 
ous attempt to deal with the question as one that 
can be argued from opposite sides by men of equal 
intellectual honesty. Indeed, his pamphlet may be 
described as a plea for the cultivation of this most 
excellent quality by the men of his own side. This 
seems to us the attitude of wisdom and of statesman- 


#4 Considerations upon Disestablishment and Disendowment.” By 
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ship as well as of common justice. Violent words 
beget violence: cries of robbery and sacrilege create 
the very things they would avert. If it be conceded 
that the question is one honest men can honestly 
argue, then there is some ground for the hope that 
we are entering on a conflict in which the stronger 
reason and the better right will in the long run 
prevail. The Canon sees one great practical danger 
immediately ahead as the result of the blind passion 
which the policy prevailing in high ecclesiastical 
places is tending to produce. The Church is being 
bound to a single party in the State ; and the moment 
Churchmanand Conservative, or Church and Toryism, 
become identical terms, then that same moment 
disestablishment—not as a question of justice or of 
right, but of party policy, will become inevitable : 
a necessity of the struggle for existence. There 
is no enemy to establishment so great as the man or 
the policy that would work this identification. The 
Church that is a party’s has ceased to be the people’s, 
and must soon cease to be the State’s. 

But to proceed from questions of policy to matters 
of principle. Canon Moberly says, “ What the word 
‘establishment’ really expresses is a certain atti- 
tude of the State towards the Church.” And, again, 
“Establishment and disestablishment are alike out- 
side her.” Surely this is said in curious forgetfulness 
of what the Church is and what the State does in and 
for it. He argues that the Church could not in any 
case establish herself, but, surely, in being established 
—however gradual and unconscious the process may 
have been—she had to part with things that ought to 
be more precious to her than her own life. It is not 
simply that the Sovereign is supreme over all causes, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil,or that this supremacy has 
now in great measure devolved on a very mixed and 
heterogeneous body. But if there is anything that 
ought to be a note of a living church, it is the ability to 
choose her own pastors; the men who are, as it were, 
the organs of her mind and life. But who appoints 
our bishops, our deans, our canons, even the great 
majority of our parochial clergy? Not the Church 
as achurch: in these appointments she has only the 
most formal concern—-the power, the authority, is 
in the hands of the State and is by it exercised. 
And what is the lay patron but the civil power in a 
peculiar form? If there are things more vital than 
the ministry, they are worship and belief: But to 
pass Public Worship Regulation Acts is a thing 
Parliament has done within living memory, and to 
enforce them is the function of secular judges; nay, 
even to define and delimit the very Articles of Faith 
are matters the Church as a church, and apart from 
the State, cannot do. 

The Canon is right when he affirms that “an 
unestablished church is not of itself, ipso facto, a 
political sin”; but then, may it not be argued, on 
the other side, that an established church is, ipso facto, 
if not a political injustice yet a religious sin? It is 
a sin if, for the sake of establishment, the church 
parts with attributes and functions which belong to 
its very essence, and so are inalienable, the very 
things without which it cannot be a spiritual com- 
munity under the sole authority of a spiritual Head. 
And this is a position which may move men outside 
the Establishment to use every lawful means to rid 
the State of an authority it ought not to possess, 
and citizens as such are unqualified to exercise. 
Canon Moberly wisely says that disestablishment is 
not an ecclesiastical proposal before the Church, but 
“only a political proposal before the State.” “It is 
not Churchmen as such” it is before, “ but citizens, 
and Churchmen so far as they are citizens.’ We are 
delighted to hear this said: it is the old voluntary 
doctrine. It comes to us with the refreshing fresh- 
ness of an ancient memory which we feared had died 
out of the living consciousness. The old voluntaries 
would not allow the question to come before the 
Church as a church, but as citizens they claimed 
and exercised the fullest right to deal with it. 
And their reason was twofold—it was based 
upon their idea of the State and on their idea 





of the Church. As regards province or sphere 
these two were entirely distinct, but by establish- 
ment they were in practice confounded, as was 
evident from the various civil disabilities which 
were penalties for ecclesiastical difference. Thus 
Dissenters who were loyal citizens—honest, obedient, 
in every civil respect worthy of the honour 
and the approbation which the law does not 
grudge to such as do well—found themselves, for 
religious reasons or reasons of conscience, forced to 
suffer what they could only feel to be political 
injustice. They were compelled to maintain fabrics 
where they did not worship; they were forced in 
certain cases to contribute to the maintenance of 
preachers they did not hear, and whose teaching 
they did not approve; civic office was guarded by 
ecclesiastical barriers; the graveyard was bound 
under ecclesiastical restrictions ; marriage was made 
difficult and hurtful to religious susceptibilities ; 
they could not educate their sons in schools which 
were, by virtue of their history and endowments, 
national, or in universities which were in idea and 
purpose the same. And so by the hard logic of 
experience Dissenters were changed into voluntaries, 
and said: “ The State which approves us as citizens 
fines and punishes us as religious men, that is for 
our loyalty to those very convictions that make us 
virtuous, honourable, and obedient. In so doing, it 
not only transcends its own sphere—the civil— 
but does violence to the very conception of the 
Church, whose sphere is the spirit and conscience.” 
But then, on the other side, did not these civil 
privileges, with the corresponding power to inflict 
civil penalties, involve, in the changing conditions 
of the times, the Church, as established, in 
serious danger? For every change that gave 
the voluntary or the Dissenter more power in 
the State gave him also more authority in the 
Chureh. The Parliament to which he returned his 
representatives—nay, in which he himself might 
sit—was the supreme legislative, ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, body. He had retired from the Church 
rather than at the bidding of the State subscribe or 
conform; yet he was bit by bit being placed in 
a position to exercise authority over the very body 
he had refused to belong to. The establishment 
invested him, in however small a degree, yet really, 
with power over the Church; and so, in the same 
measure, in responsibility for it. The position was one 
of cruel inconsistency. If he declined to allow the 
State, in the interests of establishment, to be lord over 
his conscience, he could not as a citizen act as the lord, 
or even as the veriest lordling, over the Church as 
established. What, then, was to him the only logical 
alternative? Disestablishment. And so he said, in 
effect : “Set the Church free, that she may be her 
own mistress; relieve the State and all her citizens 
from duties and responsibilities they are not qualified 
to bear: the release will be altogether to the ad- 
vantage of the Church—indeed, its very emancipa- 
tion and redemption.” This is only putting the 
matter as it was apprehended by the older volun- 
taries. They would never have allowed what Canon 
Moberly seems to affirm: that disestablishment 
would be “the total separation of the public polity 
from a public profession of religion,” or “the in- 
evitable throwing away of the national homage to- 
wards God—the national corporate acknowledgments 
of the Church of Christ.” They would have said 
—disestablishment secularises the Church without 
spiritualising the State, and would have argued that 
as the ancient prophets of Israel owed their authority 
to their freedom, so religion to have public authority 
must be incorporated in a Free and not in an Estab- 
lished Church. And one of the great acts of national 
obedience which Canon Moberly praises—the emanci- 
pation of the slaves—might have been cited as a 
modern proof that the men of the Free Churches were 
the most strenuous advocates of national religion. 
This writer can well remember how in the old 
voluntaries the belief in freedom as the essential 
note of the Church burned like a passion. To them 
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the reign of Cesar over the kingdom of God was the 
very dominion of Antichrist. It may be that their 
ideal is faded, or is far less strong and moving than it 
was then; but the decay of that ideal in this con- 
troversy is not a hopeful or promising sign for the 
Church. It may turn out that there is something 
worse than the often narrow ideas of the old religious 
Dissenter. There are the sordid ideas of the idle rich 
and of the labouring poor. The future is in the hands 
of the workman, and he has a rough but strenuous 
belief in justice. Interests are not to him as sacred 
as they were to his middle-class predecessor, and he 
is not so easily pleased by the shadow of power—the 
substance alone can satisfy him. If he should 
spare the Church, it will be that he may rule in 
it; and when he rules, especially where there is 
endowment, it will be with a rod of iron. He 
does not love the men who sit in high places and 
enjoy the dignities which belong to what was 
once termed lordly prelacy. It is poor prophecy 
to say—no greater calamity can happen to the 
Church than to survive, as established, into that 
probably not very remote period; and should she 
so survive, it may be that the men who then repre- 
sent her will look back with regret to the splendid 
opportunity for freedom which, if it had been spon- 
taneously sought, could have been so easily obtained 
in the days when the political mind of England was 
ruled by the principles and the ideals of the religious 
voluntaries. 








A DAY OF THE LEXOW COMMITTEE. 





HERE has been sitting in New York for some 
months past a tribunal—for such it is in reality, 
though nominally it is a committee of investigation 
—which has been making history. Mr. John Burns 
attended one of its sittings the other day, and was 
so horrified by what he saw and heard that he used 
language cof undiplomatic, not to say, painful, 
strength, which has got him into some trouble. This 
is the Lexow Investigation Committee, appointed by 
the State Senate to inquire into the scandals of 
administration in New York City. We have all 
heard of its proceedings, but it is doubtful whether 
we have yet begun to appreciate their abnormal 
character and their extraordinary significance. 
Vaguely, or if not quite consciously, the American 
public appears to be doing so, for the attention of 
the Press throughout the country generally is 
concentrated on this committee to a degree which 
gives it the proportions of a national event. The 
exposure of the Tweed ring created a similar 
sensation in its day, but the Tweed ring was a 
phenomenon local to New York, whereas every big 
city in the United States must be feeling that it has 
material for a Lexow Committee of its own (it was 
after having seen New York that Mr. Burns pro- 
nounced Chicago “ a pocket edition of hell”). More- 
over, the scandals laid bare by the Lexow Committee 
are more serious than the Tweed scandals, inasmuch 
as they specially concern the administration and 
execution of the criminal law. And, moreover, the 
American people have now had thirty years’ ad- 
ditional experience in the peculiar vices of govern- 
ment which have to be guarded against in a 
democratic state. It is possible that they are 
awakening at last to the great fact that, if the 
Republic is to be saved, its best citizens must take 
politics in hand themselves as a great responsibility, 
and cease to allow them to be made the unclean 
traffic of the machine politicians. 

The growth in prominence and power of the 
Lexow Committee since it was appointed is, perhaps, 
the most impressive thing about it. It began doubt- 
fully as a sort of sop thrown by an intimidated 
Senate to a certain popular preacher who had 
aroused a good deal of feeling by his circumstantial 
charges against the New York police. But as it 
went on, and charge after charge of the reverend 
gentleman was more than proved, the interest of the 












country in its proceedings grew. It was soon estab- 
lished, in the course of the investigation, that the 
police force of New York was nothing short of a 
huge blackmailing and crime-protecting organisa- 
tion. The police “captain” in an American city 
enjoys almost as much power within his “precinct” 
as a Turkish bimbashi, and in New York he seems 
to have used it entirely in the bimbashi spirit. 
He blackmails and licences at his pleasure dis- 
orderly houses and women of ill-fame; those who 
are unable or unwilling to meet his exactions he 
persecutes with relentless cruelty; criminals of 
various kinds, such as “ bunco-steerers,” confidence- 
trick men, “ green goods firms” or dealers in forged 
dollar-bills, “policy-shop” keepers or swindling 
gamblers, &c., are allowed to ply their calling with 
safety if they pay a regular tariff to the police 
captain; honest citizens have to fee him handsomely 
if their houses and stores are to receive any pro- 
tection; his own men, if they desire promotion or 
wish to escape dismissal or persecution, have to 
grease his palm with periodic backsheesh at a 
fixed rate. The lesser policemen carry on a similar 
system on a proportionate scale. The procedure of 
Policeman Zimmerman, as explained to the Lexow 
Committee, is a typical illustration of their methods, 
Zimmerman knocked out the eye of a peaceful citizen 
who tried to stop a street row. When the citizen 
remonstrated, Zimmerman arrested him and charged 
him with assault before his “friend” Judge Leitner. 
The citizen, on the advice of those who knew the 
ropes, paid seventy-five dollars to a lawyer; the 
lawyer handed twenty-five dollars to Zimmerman, 
and forthwith the prisoner was discharged. The 
police justices in several districts work in thoroughly 
with the system, the “boss” of their district being 
the real master of their court. A notorious character 
called “ Silver Dollar” Smith, saloon-keeper, gambler, 
and politician, is boss of the district in which is 
situated the Essex Market Police Court. Here is an 
epitome of some evidence concerning this per- 
sonage :— 

Max Senftman, professional bondsman at “Silver Dollar” 
Smith’s instance in Essex Market Court, said that “Silver 
Dollar” had an organised “ gang” about the court to fleece 
those who have money. 

“They are willing to commit perjury—to do anything. You 
can’t convict a man in Essex Court if the ‘gang’ wants to get 
him off.” 

Max Hockstein and “ Silver Dollar,”’ he said, were protecting 
gambling-houses. Two of the judges, Koch and Hogan, are 
bosom friends of “ Silver Dollar” Smith. They even drink with 
him in his saloon across from the court. 

The usual position of “Silver Dollar” in court when cases 
in which he is interested are being heard is on the bench, between 
the justice and Clerk Rosenthal. 

“Then Charley Smith ran the police justice, the police, the 
excise, and everything else in his district, besides his saloon ?” 
said Chairman Lexow. 

“Oh, yes,” said Senftman; “he’s the boss, the ruler, 

Everybody has to go to him there for everything.” 
As revelations of this kind continued emanating 
from the Lexow Committee, the Committee became 
the very centre and focus of public life in New York. 
Senators Lexow, O'Connor, and their colleagues 
seemed the personification, in the form of a Rhada- 
mantine tribunal, of the outraged conscience of the 
community, rescuing the city from a foul disgrace. 
Mr. Goff, the investigating counsel of the Committee, 
and the Rev. Mr. Parkhurst, the clergyman whose 
efforts had got it appointed, became the heroes of 
the hour. As the municipal elections were ap- 
proaching, a mighty agitation of the citizens fed its 
fires from the evidence of the Committee, and a few 
weeks ago succeeded in achieving one of the most 
memorable victories in the history of New York, 
hurling Tammany into the dust, and placing in 
power a comparatively purified administration. 

But, though the elections are over, the Com- 
mittee is still sitting, and, strange to say, interest 
in its proceedings is still increasing; for now 
it is striking at higher game than police captains 
and police magistrates; it is growing bolder and 
more autocratic in its exercise of power, and the 
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scenes enacted before it are tending to become 
more sensationally dramatic. One day within the 
past month (December 14th) a climax of excite- 
ment was reached, and it is really hard to avoid 
the fancy, on observing the passion that prevailed 
amongst the audience and the summary and high- 
handed measures adopted by the Commissioners on 
that occasion, that this tribunal is beginning to have 
a revolutionary smack, and that if it continues 
developing at its present rate it may soon assume 
the aspect of a sort of Committee of Public Safety. 
On the day in question it was proved, in the most 
sensational manner, that the source of corruption in 
the police department went far higher than the 
police captains—went, in fact, to the Board of Police 
Commissioners themselves. It was long suspected 
that the Commissioners were in the habit of putting 
up to auction the captaincies at their disposal, and 
selling the promotion to the man who offered them 
the highest bribe. A police captain of exceptionally 
good character, named Creedon, was placed on the 
stand on December 14th, and, after beginning with a 
denial, he confessed that he paid a bribe of no less 
than fifteen thousand dollars to obtain his position. 
This sum was contributed as a loan by his friends, 
who knew what it was for, and looked upon the pro- 
ceeding as a matter of course. It was deposited with 
a hunchback politician named Reppenhagen, a very 
Quilp, to judge from the graphic portraits in the 
New York papers; and Reppenhagen deposed that 
he transferred it to the representative of Com- 
missioner Voorhis, chairman of the Police Board, in 
whose hands lay Creedon’s appointment, Creedon 
was sent to a “fat” precinct, where his business 
was to recoup himself for his outlay at the expense 
of the public. Thus, taking this to be a typical 
case, the system seems to be that the Police Com- 
missioners put up to auction the offices of highest 
trust and responsibility and then, as one of the New 
York papers puts it, “ give their purchasers a letter 
of marque, as it were, to prey upon the public, pro- 
tect crime as long as crime paid for it, and violate 
the law at so much per month.” One might be read- 
ing of the ways of government under the «gis of the 
Sublime Porte rather than those of the greatest 
Republic of modern times. 

But the most sensational incident of that par- 
ticular day occurred in this wise. Captain Creedon, 
on leaving the stand, was thanked with effusion for 
his “ straightforward confession” by the Committee, 
which, amid the prolonged cheers of the auditory, 
proceeded to pass a resolution declaring that the 
interests of both city and State demanded that he 
be not disturbed in his command. Later in the 
afternoon the chairman interrupted the sitting “in 
great agitation” to say word had reached him that 
the Police Commissioners had met hurriedly and 
suspended Captain Creedon in face of the resolution 
of the Committee that morning. Intense excitement 
reigned. The spectators jumped from their seats. 
Mr. Goff said he had heard the same news. The 
faces of the Senators and their counsel, we are 
told, were alike pale with suppressed indignation. 
“ Abominable!” exclaimed Chairman Lexow. “ Get 
messengers at once, and subpcena the whole Police 
Board to appear before this Committee immediately.” 
No sooner said than done, and in a little time later, 
while the Committee was curbing its impatience 
examining indifferent witnesses, there was a great 
hum at the doors, and the President of the Police 
Board was haled into court and placed upon the 
stand. To make a long story short, he was made 
to promise there and then to rescind the vote 
he had just given at the Police Board, and to 
recommend his fellow-Commissioners to reinstate 
Captain Creedon. The chief executive officer of the 
police, Superintendent Byrnes, an official on whom 
no shadow of suspicion seems to rest, was then placed 
in the stand. It was he who in discharge of his 
duty had recommended the suspension of Creedon 
on hearing of his confession. “An officer,” he said, 
“who admits to what he did is not fit to command 














in a precinct where there are 15,000 persons with 
their lives and property to protect.” But the 
resolution of the Committee in sympathy with 
Creedon was read to him, and he in turn was made 
to promise there and then to respect that resolution, 
and withdraw his recommendation in favour of 
Creedon’s suspension. It all sounds very high- 
handed and, as we have said, almost revolutionary. 
But the American people will probably tolerate a 
good deal of high-handedness from this Committee, 
which, it is clear, is accepted as the true agent of 
public opinion. One can only sympathise with it 
in its mighty effort to purge an Augean stable, and 
hope that its action will have, not a transitory, but 
a permanent, effect on American municipal life. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHOPPING. 





' ADY JEUNE has been painting without any 

4 excess of colour the hardships of that army 
of toilers who serve the public need in shops; and 
she adjures us to take some thought for the morrow, 
what we shall eat and wherewithal we shall be 
clothed, so as to lighten the tasks of the slaves who 
wait upon our caprices, and even supply us at a 
pinch with taste. It is excellent counsel, likely to 
have as ill a fate as the seed which fell by the way- 
side. The thorns spring up and choke it—notably 
the thorns of haste, greed, and malice. Without 
any undue pessimism, one may ask incredulously 
what chance is there that the shopping Juggernaut 
will pick his steps, so that the servitors whose health 
and strength hang on his lightest whim shall not be 
slowly ground to death. On this theme the mere 
man feels that he can speak his mind with a certain 
assured complacency. It is not he who, in his 
capacity as a customer, harries the life out of the 
wretched girl behind the counter. His shopping is 
an anguish of embarrassment, mercifully shortened 
by the deft and ready handmaiden or by the shop- 
walker, who is skilled in extracting the shopping 
man from the quagmire of uncertainty. There are 
men who devote their entire brain to the details of 
their personal adornment; but they spend no time 
in shops. They sit in gilded saloons like potentates, 
each with his Cabinet of experts—the tailor, the 
hosier, the hatter, the Chancellor of waistcoats, 
the Chief Secretary of shirts, the Lord Privy 
Seal of golden ornaments. The average man who 
goes into a shop treats it commonly as a place 
of durance, in which new gloves are manacles, 
and new boots are fetters, and staircases are tread- 
mills, and the most amiable shop assistant is a turn- 
key who, with very little provocation, will pack you 
off to undergo another sentence in an upper storey, 
or in the oubliettes of the basement. The average 
man will make many sacrifices for his womenkind ; 
but, rather than go shopping with them, he will 
violate truth and equity, and double the work of 
the celestial clerk who posts up the ledgers of 
profanity. On men, therefore, the responsibility for 
unhealthy travail in shops, the terrible hours, the 
scanty rest, sits but lightly. Their black account is 
not here; and they can amuse themselves with the 
agreeable fancy that the Juggernaut is feminine, and 
that she crushes the life-blood out of her hapless 
victims even when she pauses in a graceful attitude 
to adjust her draperies. 

To most women, indeed, shopping is a vast de- 
bauch. Lady Jeune shows how the facilities for 
this gratification have been enormously increased by 
the concentration of all the departments of finery 
under one roof. Women can spend an entire day at 
the stores, where there is every stimulus to the 
appetite for extravagance, and where the empty 
purse inflames the gall of envy. Here is a common 
mart of all classes—women to whom money is @ 
shallow tide of sixpences, and women to whomit isa 
buoyant deep. Nowhere does that inequality foster 
such sordid passion. Amidst a profusion dear to the 
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feminine heart, there is this daily contrast between 
luxury and stint. How can the social virtues be 
nurtured in such an atmosphere? How can 
the woman whose embittered eye surveys the 
purchases of her wealthy neighbour spare any 
kindliness for the anzwmic shop-girl who is try- 
ing to satisfy a wayward vanity hampered by 
small means? Our friends, the Socialists, who talk 
lightly about eliminating selfishness’ from human 
nature, have evidently little experience of shopping. 
They should study the restless, insatiable throng of 
women, drunk with millinery, delirious with bargains, 
which are subtle devices for drugging conscience. 
Nearly every woman, says Lady Jeune, with inexor- 
able candour, is a spendthrift on her clothes. In 
that mob at the stores she is an Individualist fighting 
for her own hand—as incapable of unselfish thought 
for the needs and feelings of strangers as are the 
birds and beasts. How is this sphere of human 
nature to bereformed ? When we are all equal, when 
men arecured of ambition and commercial rivalry,and 
everybody is paid by the State according to his 
merits, how will lovely woman adapt her instincts 
to the general economy? Will the State take 
account of her means, and will her shopping be 
supervised by a functionary who, instead of en- 
couraging her with the polite invitation, “ And 
what's the next article, madam ?” will remark drily, 
* Your legal limit of expenditure for to-day is already 
reached"? Without some coercion of this kind, the 
blessed dispensation of Socialism would be badly 
marred. But though they may abolish private 
ownership, private commerce, and private judg- 
ment, the Socialists must eventually perceive that the 
feminine craving for shops is their most formidable 
enemy. When Mr. Keir Hardie has extinguished war 
and other trivial obstacles to the brotherhood of 
man, he may suspect that the real citadel of anti- 
social vices is in the shopping sisterhood of woman. 
The employment of women in these huge bazaars, 
apart from its economic aspect, is an obvious in- 
centive to the worst evils of the system. A man 
behind the counter is a poor creature—a mere 
automaton which moves boxes and spreads silks, 
From him the customer, rich or poor, has no spur, no 
impulse to display. He does not appeal to that 
instinct of rivalry which wages a devastating war- 
fare wherever women are face to face. But the 
shop-girl will rouse the armoury of the most 
lymphatic purchaser. Consciously or unconsciously 
she feeds the fires of jealous competition, and her 
employer, shrewd man, warms both hands at the 
blaze. If she be pretty, trappings of fashion will be 
bought to spite her good looks. If she be plain, her 
inferiority will also be marked by the proportions of 
the bill. In her heart she does not complain of this,and 
even when she is worn out by the vagaries of 
well-bred insolence on the other side of the counter, 
she knows that this is the law of the game. Her 
grievance is not that she has to slave beyond her 
strength, but that fortune has appointed her to 
serve, and the other woman to command. If the 
positions were reversed, she would be as overbearing, 
as hard to please, as cruelly thoughtless as any of 
her social betters. She has her triumphs now, 
especially in that inner sanctuary known as the 
“trying-on department,” where she drapes her 
excellent figure with the becoming mantle to tempt 
the rival, who is plainly jealous of her easy 
carriage and graceful curves. If her ideas could find 
speech, they would say, “Yes, you will take the 
mantle, and make believe that you look as well in it 
as I do—you! A camel in an opera-cloak would 
be just as beautiful! You have the money, and 
you can buy, but you know that you can never 
look like me really. You will go to bed with that 
blessed thought, and you will get up with it, and the 
mantle will make you writhe with spite every time 
you put iton.” All this will be set down, perhaps, 
as the desperate cynicism of the mere man; but no 
observant person who has pondered the shopping 
woman can fail to note that her sou! is clad in 











expensive garments even when she cannot afford 
them to her visible envelope. In one of his grimmest 
studies of middle-class life, Mr. George Gissing 
describes the success of a commercial enterprise 
which offers the shopping ladies of Brixton the 
fashions of the West End at very low prices. The 
shop swarms with women who have no trouble in 
persuading themselves that to this brilliant specula- 
tion in cheap dressmaking they owe that social 
distinction for which Brixton is justly celebrated. 
To expect this sentiment to develop the finer 
humanities is to ask for figs from thistles, 








ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA. 





HE two great contests between England and 
Australia in the cricket field which the world 
has witnessed this last fortnight have been battles 
of the giants, which require an epic poem rather 
than a plain prose article to do them justice. They 
have, indeed, all the characteristics of the epic. 
They present spectacles of prowess and patience, 
pity and fear, strategy and subtlety; and through 
all we see the wavering balance of fortune, dipping 
now on one side and now on the other, with 
that glorious uncertainty which is the essence 
of good romance as it is of the best cricket. 
And then to add to it on this side, there came, in the 
most breathless moment of the first game, that ex- 
asperating silence of the telegraph wires which kept 
all England for twenty-four hours in a horrid sus- 
pense. We have, as yet, no complete details, and 
when the Australian papers arrive, every cricketer 
will repair to his club and read them by the column. 
Also, some poet of cricket—Mr. Norman Gale, or 
another—will write the epic which we have just 
suggested. Meanwhile, the chronicler is reduced to 
making the more obvious points suggested by the 
telegraphed outlines of the two great games—the 
game of this week and that which concluded on 
December 20th. 

When Mr. Stoddart’s team first went out the 
Australian critics remarked that it was stronger with 
the ball than with the bat. That seemed rather a 
strange judgment to those of us who had followed 
the record of the team in this country. An eleven 
which included Briggs, Peel, Richardson, and Lock- 
wood was obviously strong with the ball, but a team 
also which included Mr. Stoddart, Brockwell, Ward, 
Brown, and Mr. Ford (not to mention the aforesaid 
bowlers, all of whom are good run-getters on their 
day) did not lend itself easily to disparagement of 
its batting. It might, no doubt, have been mended 
in one or two respects if it was to be absolutely 
the strongest All England team, and we should 
all of us have liked to see included in it the 
evergreen W.G. Grace. But in an imperfect world, 
it would not have been easy to find a better 
team free to spend a winter in the Antipodes. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Stoddart’s eleven has 
proved one of the most formidable batting teams 
ever put into the field, while the bowlers (from 
causes, no doubt, beyond their control) have 
suffered rather serious indignities to their averages. 
Looking at the records so far, one would suppose 
that Australian wickets are both worse and better 
than English wickets. It happened twice in ten days 
that they were “simply unplayable” (as cricketers 
tell you), but it also happened that the same 
unplayable wickets showed a power of recovery and 
a capacity to wear hardly dreamt of in this country. 
There was some rolling and mending done, “by 
consent,” on Saturday night or Sunday, after the 
disastrous play of Saturday, and we shall be curious 
to know if similar measures were taken during the 
long match of the week before last. It is strange, 
at first sight, that cricketers should patch and 
cobble a wicket in the intervals of play, but recoil 
from going the whole length of keeping it dry 
during a night of rain. They act, we suppose, on 
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the theory that every bowler should have his day 
(within certain limits), or, perhaps, perceiving the 
dramatic fitness of permitting chance to enter into 
their proceedings. 

Into the proceedings in question chance certainly 
entered in most daring fashion, but also in a manner 
so carefully impartial towards both sides as practi- 
cally to cancel its own effects. In the first match the 
Australians had to bat last on a sodden wicket 
and lost a game which, under fine conditions, 
must indubitably have been theirs. When Wed- 
nesday, December 19th, the fifth day of that 
memorable encounter closed, and we learnt that 
with 177 to win the Australians had made 113 
for two wickets, most of us gave up the game 
for lost. But then it rained all Wednesday night, 
and the first news on Thursday was that the 
remaining eight wickets were down for 53, leaving 
the English team victors by ten runs (would we 
had been there!). But even taking this game by 
itself, the luck was moderately balanced. On the 
first innings, the English had all the worst and the 
Australians all the best of the pitch; and if the 
Australians lost Blackham, the Englishmen had 
to do without Richardson, who retired early in 
the second innings through illness. In the second 
game, the conditions were curiously reversed, but 
still fairly balanced. The English now batted 
first (as the Australians had batted last) on 
the sodden wicket, and were all disposed of for 
75. The Australian captain is reported to have 
won the toss and put his opponents in—a most 
dangerous piece of tactics, which in three cases out 
of four brings the side that practises it to grief. 
Looking to the end, we are not quite sure that it 
was justified even in this case, for the Englishmen 
were able to bat first on the rolled and mended 
wicket of Monday. But it had this immediate justi- 
fication: that the Australians, playing on an im- 
proving wicket, secured a lead on the tirst innings of 
48. After that it was a square game, without favour 
to either side. For pure cricket the most remarkable 
episode of either game was perhaps the collapse of 
six Australian wickets (all good ones) in the second 
innings of this game for a paltry 61 runs. The 
wicket was reported to be playing excellently, and 
if so, we have here a real bowlers’ triumph. The 
plucky stand which followed for the tenth wicket 
must, however, be reckoned among the stirring 
episodes of the two games. From beginning to end, 
neither side knew when they were beaten. 

It is quite impossible here to do justice to the 
individual performances. In the first match, 
Gregory's 201, Giffen’s 161, Ward's 117 (added to 
75 in the previous innings), and, in the second, Stod- 
dart’s 173 and Trott’s 95, are feats which speak for 
themselves. Perhaps to the inner eye Turner's 28, 
which unexpectedly retrieved the fortunes of the 
Colonials on Wednesday, or Ward's 30 amid the 
débdcle of last Saturday morning, are achievements 
not less meritorious. To stand firm when the wicket 
is like the crust over a bog, and the balls are 
breaking, shooting, rising, and bumping without 
reason or logic, is a feat of nerves which the 
connoisseur rightly counts inestimable, even though 
the score is comparatively small. 

As regards the first match, the batting is best 
judged by the facts that the total of runs scored gives 
the unprecedented average of 34 runs per man, and 
that of the two sides only one player failed 
to score double figures in one innings or the other. 
If anyone had said before December 20th that a side 
could score 586 in one innings and yet be beaten on 
the whole game, he would have written himself 
down a fool and no cricketer. That it has happened 
after a six days’ struggle in Australia points to the 
unexhausted possibilities of certain games which are 
prematurely closed by the three days’ rule over 
here. It is also, we need hardly say, an achievement 
of great glory for the side which won against these 
enormous odds. 

Of the bowling we cannot speak in detail until 








the analysis arrives. The results, as a whole, simply 
confirm the commonplace that in first-class cricket 
the bat is much better than the ball on a good 
wicket, whereas on a bad one, the first-class bowler 
is irresistible. But the comparatively slow speed at 
which the immense totals were put together suggests 
that the bowlers kept their length and did their 
best under disheartening circumstances. In a match 
between Sussex and Cambridge University in 1891, 
1,402 runs were made in three days. In the first of 
the Australian matches it took nearly six days to 
make 1,514, and in the second the pace was hardly 
so quick—which means that on neither occasion were 
the batsmen in a position to take liberties. Putting 
these various facts together, he would be a bold 
man who would choose very dogmatically between 
Stoddart’s eleven and the best choice from the two 
Australian teams (the second team substituted 
Jarvis, Bruce, Trumble, and Coningham for Black- 
ham, Reedman, McLeod, and Jones). A balance of 
ten on the first match is not much to spare, and in 
the second the absence of Biackham was a very 
distinct weakness to Australia. On the whole, we 
should be inclined to back the Englishmen to win 
two matches out of any three with the best of the 
Colonials. One thing we are particularly glad to 
notice, which is that in ability to play an up-hill 
game the Englishmen are now quite the equals of 
their opponents. This Australian quality, as we 
used to think it, is, no doubt, part of the discipline 
which comes of playing matches right out to their 
finish, though it be a matter of six days. A last 
point is that, to judge from the extras, the fielding 
was superb on both sides. 








VENETIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY. 





HE directors of the New Gallery have again 
placed lovers of art in London under a deep 
obligation by one of their delightful winter exhibi- 
tions. It will probably remain impossible for them 
to beat their own record in that unique collection, 
representing three centuries of Italian art which 
they got together last year. One of the very 
few disparaging things to be said of the present 
collection is that it does not quite equal that 
predecessor in its rare interest and in its abund- 
ant representativeness. Though the school to be 
represented is one of the most opulent in the 
world, you do not get the impression of opulence 
in representativeness from the exhibition as a 
whole. One feels that the palaces and mysterious 
watery streets of the enchanted city might have 
yielded up, even for the purpose of a London winter 
exhibition, a more overwhelming display of glories 
than greets one from these glass cases and walls. 
But that is only a momentary and relative im- 
pression, with which the nostalgia, which the sight 
of anything connected with Venice awakens, has 
everything to do. It is practically all that is to be 
said against the exhibition. That there are some 
pictures here which are spurious, and some which 
are poor, is nothing to the purpose beside the 
fact that the exhibition taken altogether—from the 
vestibule, where an old Venetian well-head, with 
copper bucket and pulley all complete, strikes a 
note of illusion, illusion which is heightened by the 
three enormous lanterns of the Doge’s barge, the 
Bucentaur, which hang from the ceiling, and by the 
baleonies covered with rugs and embroidered stuffs 
as are the balconies of the Grand Canal when 
there is a féte; from the glass cases containing 
vestments, carved ivory, armour, and exquisite 
specimens of lace arranged with learning and 
taste; from these to the Bellinis, Giorgiones, and 
Titians in the galleries, it is, taken altogether, 
an illustration of Venetian art such as would be 
hard to match in any city and such as has not been 
witnessed in London before. The erudite critic, 
deep in the new and remarkable lore of the modern 
expert, and the simple amateur or lover, will visit the 
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new gallery again and again while this show is 
here. 

Giorgione, as usual, furnishes material to set his 
critics by the ears. This painter, whose latest com- 
mentator allows him just seventeen authentic pictures 
(only one of them in England), has fourteen canvases 
to his name in the present exhibition. There is 
naturally a distracting contrariety amongst the 
experts. One great authority tells me that a portrait 
in which I was particularly rejoicing, that of “A 
Lady Professor of Bologna” (91)—which I reeommend 
all New Women to go and see, that they may 
learn that ladies enjoyed some rights, even at 
the universities, before the days of Mrs. Sarah 
Grand—is not a Giorgione at all, nor is the lady- 
professor a lady, that is to say, a she (though how 
he can tell ‘hat under the circumstances is beyond 
me). No sooner am I crushed in this manner than 
another authority, equally great, comes up and re- 
stores my enjoyment by the raptures into which he 
goes over the whole idea—the idea that it is a 
Giorgione, the idea that it is a lady, and the idea 
that anybody could be so abysmally stupid and igno- 
rant as to suggest that it is anything else. A similar 
thing happened to me in regard to a picture called 
“A Concert” (110), belonging to Lord Lans- 
downe, which held me by its suggestion of the 
“Fete Champétre” in the Louvre. A young man 
with a viola across his lap is seated under a 
tree; two young women are opposite to him, 
one holding an open book; behind is a pond or 
stream, with some boats on it. It is all steeped in 
Giorgione sentiment, in Giorgione light, in Giorgione 
colour; the picture seems to listen in the true 
Giorgione way. Yet I confess I had my doubts about 
much of the drawing. Surely the master himself 
had not finished this and this so coarsely? I 
mentioned these doubts to a very learned expert. 
He scouted them at once, and staked his reputa- 
tion that there is not a more authentic Giorgione 
painted on the walis of the Doge’s palace. Presently 
there came along another, the negative critic of the 
previous episode. To him this was no more painted 
by Giorgione than the black-and-white Madonna in 
the Print-Room of the British Museum was drawn by 
Raphael. When eminent lights mislead in this 
fashion, the humble follower has only to fall back 
upon instinct. I have enjoyed my Giorgiones upon 
instinct, and probably most wise men will do the 
same. I have settled it that the “ Concert” is only 
of the school, but is nevertheless very near the 
master; that the “Lady Professor” —she is 
evidently a professor in the medical school, dear 
ladies, for her hand reposes on a skull—whoever 
painted it, is in every sense worthy of Giorgione ; 
that a “ Judgment of Paris” (29) is, in figures, land- 
scape and sky, a revel of colour, of contrasts in light 
and shadow, of delicate tinting of triumphant flesh, 
of subtle feats of detail blent with general effect 
that stamps it aut Giorgionius aut diabolus; and 
that a“ Portrait of a Man” (15) instinct with Gior- 
gionesque feeling (it, too, is disputed) calls for 
the same verdict. There are others, such as “A 
Shepherd with a Flute” (115), from Hampton Court, 
but space is short, and I must pass on. Three 
Mantegnas add immensely to the distinction of the 
first room. In Giovanni Bellinis the exhibition is 
particularly strong. Here there is little room for 
doubts as to authenticity. A“ Virgin and Child” 
(26), belonging to Lady Lindsay, signed with his 
name on a cartellino—a striking composition, with, 
for Bellini, a bold effect of sky and a Virgin notably 
unconventional—is one of the noblest examples in 
the gallery of this great master, of whose pious work 
an eminent French critic has happily said that its 
“soft murmur soothes us in the midst of the uproar 
of the Venetian school.” There are sixteen Giovanni 
Bellinis on the catalogue, and some examples of 
Gentile Bellini. I confess to a special feeling, belong- 
ing less to artistic than to literary interest, for 
certain works of the early Venetians, as of the early 
Florentines—works in which the mind of the artist 








is reflected with curious effect, in all its freshness 
and all its naiveté. An example of this kind is the 
quaint and charming “ Allegorical Scene” (68) by 
Vittorio Carpaccio. Here is a glimpse of the world 
these minds, not yet emerged from their medieval 
asceticism, but nevertheless witnessing the glimmer- 
ing of the Renaissance, beheld in their dreams. 
It is a beautiful old garden, in which a peacock, 
evidently a symbol of Worldly Pride, dominates the 
foreground, while in the background is a long build- 
ing—it may be a convent, or simply a villa. Birds 
of various kinds are prominently perched on the 
trees. On the right, near a gate, stand four 
young women within the garden. One holds a 
mirror—that mirror must mean the temptation 
of Vanity; another holds a gold cup—which must 
symbolise Wealth; another, a red-covered book— 
which must mean Vain Learning; a fourth has her 
hands joined in prayer, and seems warning the others 
of the dangers that will beset them on their path. 
Is it an allegory of the Journey of Life? What- 
ever it is, it is very beautiful and poetical, charged 
with the sentiment of old semi-religious sonnets. 
But we must get from this atmosphere into the 
fleshlier and worldlier empire of Titian and Tintor- 
etto, and Palma Vecchio and Lorenzo Lotto. 

Titian is nobly represented here by several master- 
pieces, both in portraits and imaginative composi- 
tions. The most noteworthy of his portraits is that 
of the old Doge Antonio Grimani, a work which is 
described at much length by Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, and which has much in common, both from 
the character of its subject and from the consummate 
skill of its handling, with Bellini’s portrait of 
the Doge Lorenzo Loridano in the National Gallery. 
Another striking Titian here is Lord Wantage’s 
sketch (153) for the famous “Last Supper,” in the 
Escurial at Madrid. And full of interest and beauty 
is the swarm of children on the striking composition 
(136) “The Worship of the Goddess of Fertility” 
(called in the catalogue “The Worship of Venus”), 
which is a replica with variations of the picture in 
the Royal Gallery at Madrid. I have not space 
to speak of the Tintorettos, and must only mention 
a beautiful “Flora” (210) by Palma Vecchio, and 
the magnificent portrait of Andrea Odoni (222) 
by Lorenzo Lotto. And I must not turn 
from the exhibition without dwelling upon the 
three superb views of Venice by Guardi (188, 196 and 
199), belonging to the Misses Cohen and Sir Julian 
Goldsmid. Guardi is the truest lover of Venice 
amongst her artist-sons the Queen of the Adriatic has 
left us, and here he is at his best. Here he recalls 
for us—like a strain of a “ Toccata of Galuppi’s”— 
the life of that living Venice which is dead and gone. 
The effect is charming, but it is singularly saddening. 
All that glorious vivid life is lived and done for, 
and we are only moving amongst ruins in a senile 
world. Those women glowing from the canvas on 
the walls, Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyrus, Isabella 
d’ Este—where are they all, and where is their world ? 


“Dear dead women, with such hair too—what’s become of 
all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and 
grown old.” 








THE DRAMA. 





“ SLAVES OF THE RING.” 


S Mr. Sydney Grundy has entitled his new play 

at the Garrick Slaves of the Ring, it is obvious 

that he has in mind one of the “hard cases” of 
marriage ; and a necessary corollary to the propo- 
sition that there are cases in which marriage is a 
“slavery” is that the institution of divorce has not 
been framed to meet the hard cases. So much is 
involved merely in Mr. Grundy’s title; it is also 
stated, in set terms, by personages of his play, who 
discuss marriage and divorce. Naturally, then, you 
suppose him to have some thesis in view. Puzzle: 
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to find Mr. Grundy’s thesis. Whatever it is, it is 
worked out by the aid of two married couples—to 
simplify matters I shall call them couple A and 
couple B. Let us take this quartette, and examine 
the several cases which it provides when split up 
into pairs of lover and beloved, husband and wife. 

Case 1. A and Mrs. A are in love; so are B and 
Mrs. B. Here we have the “ happy” case, the case of 
stable equilibrium. Marriage is a success, there is no 
question of divorce. And as “il n’y a pas lutte,” 
no opposition of wills, there is no material for serious 
drama. But you may have comedy and farce—by 
the simple expedient of making A and Mrs. B, 
B and Mrs. A, suppose themselves in love, find out 
their mistake, and return in the end to their lawful 
spouses. Example of comedy (with the—immaterial 
—difference that the couples are affianced only, 
not actually wedded): L’heureux Stratagéme of 
Marivaux. Example of farce: Mr. J. K. Jerome’s 
New Lamps for Old. 

Case 2. A and Mrs. A are not in love; nor are 
B and Mrs. B. Merely a double case of marriage 
without love. Here, again, there is no struggle of 
wills, and therefore no material for drama, all four 
being of the same mind—in not loving. But though 
this is not a case for the dramatist, it is, | suppose, 
for the divorce-reformer, who would say that the 
law which only allows the A’s and the B’s to get 
themselves uncoupled by “sin” is immoral. 

Case 3. A and Mrs. B are in love; so are B and 
Mrs. A. The remedy here—an exchange of partners 
—not so immoral, perhaps, as in the last case; 
natural law, at any rate, need not be infringed. 
But again no will-conflict, and so no case for the 
dramatist. 

Case 4. A and Mrs. B are in love; B and Mrs. A 
do not love their legal partners. Here a double 
divorce—in order that A may wed Mrs. B—would 
inflict no hardship on the other partners; and I 
daresay your reformer would ask for it in such 
acase. (Remember that, ex hypothesi, there are no 
children in any of our cases to complicate the 
matter.) 

Case 5. A and Mrs. B are in love; but B loves 
Mrs. B, and A is loved by Mrs. A. Ah! here, at last, 
we have found the case for serious drama; for here 
we have a conflict of wills—the struggle of love and 
duty. And as this case is the very one for the 
dramatist’s purpose, you will not be surprised to find 
that it is the very one which Mr. Grundy, with his 
unfailing dramatic instinct, has chosen. But observe 
that this, the dramatist’s best opportunity, gives the 
divorce-reformer no chance at all; for divorce will 
bring no relief to B or Mrs. A. That their love for 
their respective partners is not returned is a misfor- 
tune which no laws can remedy. So that, after all, 
one is forced to conclude that Mr. Grundy’s thesis 
ean have nothing to do with an attack on the laws 
of marriage and divorce. 

The puzzle is still unsolved—but let us look into 
the particular way in which Mr. Grundy has chosen 
to treat Case 5. It was open to him, in the first 
place, to show A and Mrs. B sinning, and, after 
divorce, happily united. That solution, however, 
would have been cynically immoral, and for all sorts 
of reasons (including the existence of the Censorship, 
let alone Mr. Grundy’s sturdy respectability) was 
not to be thought of. He might have given us an 
elopement, with poetic justice in the shape of rapid 
consumption, pistol-shots, and the other common- 
places of the Dumasian theatre. Dismissed as vieua: 
jeu. It only remained to keep all the parties in the 
path of virtue, to show love sacrificed to duty, 
and unhappy marriages remaining unhappy, with no 
remedy for the unhappiness, to the end of the chapter. 
And that is what Mr. Grundy has done. He lands all 
his characters in a hopeless impasse. <A cannot con- 
ceal his love from Mrs. B, nor she her love for him; 
poor Mrs. A is tortured with jealousy and Mr. B 
with vague suspicions. But no sin is committed. 
They are unhappy all round, and there is no help 
for it. “ What will be the end?” asks someone as 





the curtain descends. “There will not be any end,” 
is the reply. True enough, no doubt, to life—and let 
us be grateful to Mr. Grundy for his avoidance of 
an improbable “ happy ending” or an arbitrary 
solution by slaughter of inconvenient personages— 
but the fact remains, that while an impasse may give 
a realistic situation, it is assuredly not dramatic. 
The dreary monotony of wasted lives may be stuff 
for a novel (Maupassant’s Une Vie is an instance 
that at once occurs), but not, of itself, for a play. 
Accordingly, Mr. Grundy has had to invent “ dra- 
matic ” situations—which are really dramatic irrele- 
vances. Thus Mr. A is packed off to Africa and 
given out for dead, in order that he may return for 
a romantic scene with Mrs. B, who, under the im- 
pression that they are both dead (she is delirious 
from an illness caused by the report of his death), 
and are merely ghosts meeting in the After World, 
feels free to confess her love—a confession, of course, 
overheard by Mrs. A. This episode looks ludicrous 
enough on paper; the worst that could be said of 
it on the stage was that it was too prosaic, neither 
Mr. Gilbert Hare nor Miss Calhoun (A and Mrs. B) 
being equal to the demand here made on them for 
an effort in the weird-pathetic. Again, a diversion 
is caused by the quite unnecessary blunder of Mr. B 
in supposing, not A, but another (a blameless Sir 
Galahad, who talks like Sir Oracle, and is very 
ponderously played by Mr. Brandon Thomas) to be 
his wife's gallant. Another piece of irrelevantly 
ingenious “ situation ”’— eminently characteristic of 
Mr. Grundy—is the device by which the marriage of 
B and Mrs. B is brought about. On her wedding- 
morning, the lady is on the point of declaring that it 
is A she loves, and that B must release her from her 
promise, when the arrival of news that B’s worldly 
prospects are suddenly altered for the worse closes 
her mouth. 

But we have not, even yet, discovered Mr. 
Grundy’s thesis. From the first act you might be 
disposed to conclude it to be: unhappy marriages 
are the fault of parents. For it is evident that the 
two sisters who become Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. would 
not have gone to the altar if their mother had been 
less worldly, and their father less absorbed in his 
parliamentary duties. But if this is the thesis, it is 
only hinted at; the characters of the parents are 
not worked out, nor their relations to their children 
before marriage. Perhaps—this is my last shot— 
the thesis is: marry without knowing your own 
mind, and you will live to repent it. In that case, 
however, we ought to have been shown more of the 
young people before marriage, and of the origin of 
their mistaken engagements. I am afraid I must 
give it up. As to the acting, I have already re- 
marked on the shortcomings of three of the prin- 
cipals ; two more, Miss Kate Rorke and Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier (Mrs. A. and Mr. B.), are not much better 
suited ; but Mr. John Hare, who contributes one of 
his favourite studies of deaf, mumbling, gouty, 
sardonic old gentlemen, is in his best form, and Miss 
Kate Phillips is an “agreeable rattle” in a farcical 
part. A. B. W. 








THE LAST STRAW. 





TYNHE foreman came in from the yard, and seemed 
; about to address the only man in the well-nigh 
dismantled smithy; but he merely nodded, crossed 
over, and rested a neat, small, polished shoe on the 
anvil block, and settled himself, elbow on knee and 
chin on hand, for a comfortable view of all that was 
progressing. A natty little man he was, dressed in 
clean blue serge, with a collar and tie, and a round 
hat. His countenance was cheerful, and possessed of 
much intelligence, and had the ruddiness not only of 
good health, but of conviviality: one could see he 
was the life and soul of the society he lived among. 
He had the strong, capable thumb of the artizan, 
and, indeed, in his journeyman days he had made 
things which other smiths had come miles to see. 
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If he had a fault, it was his pride in his own abilities, 
and, perhaps, an impatience for those only moder- 
ately gifted. If he had been the devil, he often 
thought, he would have taken more than the very 
hindmost—that was the kind of man he was! 

The smith was different. He was tall and spare, 
all bone and muscle, and now past his prime. His 
hair and beard were turning grey, and his eyes, 
exposed to the heat and unsteady flicker of the fire, 
had lost their keenness—the entry of the foreman, 
in fact, had made him hastily conceal a pair of 
spectacles with which he had been reading his 
designs; for a blacksmith who uses spectacles is not 
desired. The foreman was too sharp to be deceived, 
and his glance told the smith as plainly as words, 
that these were dull times and the man with weak 
eyes must go before others, unless—unless, indeed— 
he worked much harder. It was a peculiarity of the 
foreman that he could suggest much bya glance; 
but no matter how terrible the suggestion, there 
was always the same saving proviso—the working 
hard! The smith was a man who vexed himself 
about things, about the trifling accidents that are 
bound to happen to every person, and the foreman’s 
glance had a great effect upon him. He worked 
hard, so very hard that he went to bed of nights 
and could not sleep from sheer fatigue. 

And a terror haunted him in those sleepless 
hours—a new terror which he had never known in 
the days when old man Crawford owned the place, 
and big, swearing Andy was the foreman, * with his 
coat off,” and plying his trade like the rest of them. 
But old Crawford was dead now, and the two sons 
and the daughter's husband each wanted, as was 
natural, as much out of the business as the father 
had got; and in the place of big Andy was this new 
foreman, who wore white collars and never took his 
coat off. It was odd how such a step should lead to 
economy, till one saw it in the working. And yet— 
and yet the man was fair and just, giving honour 
where honour was due; but somewhere a wrong 
lurked—somewhere, if he could only find it out, the 
smith had often told himself. This new terror had 
been the work of the foreman, ever since that sinister 
glance of his had said he was growing old! 

The smith knew what a terrible thing it is for 
a man in his circumstances to grow old. It is much 
better to die. His wife and he were alone by them- 
selves, and their lives depended upon his work. It 
is not a very happy life, but it can be borne while 
there is still the work. People like him leave the 
school at ten or earlier, they learn a trade, and 
at thirty-five they are very strong. This age is 
heaven ; if a place displeases them they shift; they 
do not care what happens; they are so strong. But 
after that strength leaves, and at fifty one is not the 
man he was. One sticks to a place as long as one 
can, grey in the beard looks ill at a strange gate, 
and no matter what sort he is, the foreman is courted 
for his favour’s sake. At sixty, if a man is not dead, he 
is wishing it and so is everybody else. Happily, death 
is greedy and comes before sixty tothe most. Atany 
rate, there is no work for a blacksmith at sixty. 

The smith was making preparations for the 
crucial part of the job on hand. For many weeks 
work had been scarce, although it was coming in as 
plentifully as in big Andy's time; but, under the 
new rule, a man might find a dozen little jobs set 
down beside a large one,“ to be done if you found 
any time, you know.” In the meantime, little 
consumptive Peter Sinclair, who had done all the 
jobbing, had been paid off; and that was the new 
foreman’s paved way to economy. 

Some, of course, let the foreman and his odd jobs 
go hang; but with a man who was given to self- 
tormenting, and who was fifty-six, it was different. 
This was a big job, and he had begged it almost as a 
favour. This required strength and skill, and, when 
he had done it, would give the lie to the hateful 
glance that told him he was growing old. He ap- 
proached his work as a gambler his last throw. 

He had been fully a week upon it, and now the 





two great, heavy, straggling pieces had only to be 
welded together. The heat was in the fire, and the 
sweat ran down his face in grimy drops. It is an 
anxious moment for any smith. If the fire is too 
fierce or too low, if the iron burns, if the flux does 
not come, if the iron is impure, if the hand disobeys 
the eye, if the helpers are lax, a moment is lost, and 
the work of days may go to the scrap heap. The 
smith felt unmanned as he thought of it. 

But the heat was ready and, almost before the 
word, his helper and a labourer from the yard had 
lifted the flaming mass of metal over to the anvil. 
He saw that all was right so far, and he lost all fear. 
It takes strength to knead iron and skill to knead 
it well. The bare right arm of the smith rose and 
fell, the shoulders, the whole frame of him was 
wrought to the utmost. Quick and strong the 
hammer sounded on the iron. Nothing else was 
heard but the curt word of command. Sparks flew 
everywhere, lighting sometimes on the worker, un- 
heeded. There is terrible excitement in such work, 
and the man felt a joyous intoxication, as the hand 
kept good company with the eye, and blow after 
blow told in the right place at the right time; but 
it is well that it is brief for it rives the heart of a 
man. The smith’s chest heaved, and his grey locks 
were lank with sweat. 

And then such a keen dart of pain shot through 
him that he had to cry out and let his arm sink 
powerless by his side. It was such a pain as, even 
when it passes, leaves a memory of it scarcely 
less painful. It must have been some seconds before 
he was aware that his helper was looking at him 
with a face of pitying surprise; and for a minute 
more his wavering thoughts hung round that young 
man, who, after a day’s hard work, played football 
till dusk—good God! as if a man could spare his 
strength for his own amusement ! 

And with that he came to himself. He saw his 
wife; he saw himself, alas! not growing, but 
already grown, old, and he was outside the gate ! 
He looked feverishly at his work. Already it seemed 
that the fatal chill flush of red was appearing, and 
he cried in to himself that all was lost. Up swung 
his hammer again, and with the pain and the care 
within him he seemed to be lifting mountains, and 
down it came. Again the sparks flew, again his 
whole body wrought; and the sweat poured, and the 
blazing iron was hot insufferably ; but he cared for 
nothing, saw nothing, thought of nothing but his 
work, until it was finished. 

It was a good job, and the foreman was pleased 
to say as much: but it did not bring the smith the 
pleasure he had expected. He felt as if something 
within him had snapped, and that even the little 
gust he had in life was gone. Another such job 
would happen and he would feel that pain again. 
Life stretched out to him like a level road, of duil 
and tedious length, whose only variety was the 
agony of each of the many milestones, until it should 
end in the abyss of discharge and the workhouse, 
He heard the foreman praise the work, but the 
praise fell on idle ears. He thought only of that 
pain and shivered as he cooled. 

A dull memory of it haunted him all day, and 
followed him home in the evening. His own house 
and all the cheer it contained could not drive it 
away ; like some plant whose time is past, he would 
have been oppressed even by the sunshine. He was 
not hungry, but he took his supper in a mechanical 
way, falling into odd lapses of dozing. When the 
meal was finished, he did not proceed, as his usual 
habit was, to wash up; but hesatin his big chair and 
took up the newspaper—to hide his face from his 
wife while he thought of that pain! 


When the doctor came he was quite dead. It 
needed a medical man to say so; for the face, swart 
with smoke and sweat, told only of quiet ard restful 
sleep. 

“ Tt’s a common case,” said the doctor to the wife, 
“a very common case with men in your husband's 
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line. What with being roasted in front and frozen 
at the back, with putting forth great exertion and 
therefore excessive perspiration, and catching the 
subsequent chills, and with the thousand and one 
harassments of the trade, there is no wonder that 
the heart should become weakened. That is what 
your husband has died of—we call it blacksmith’'s 
heart,” HvuGcu BEVERIDGE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“A SHORT WAY WITH THE PEERS.” 


Dear Srr,—lf you permit those who are not members of the 
House of Commons to have a word in your columns, I should be 
glad of an opportunity to write on one aspect of this question. 
It seems to me that the majority of your correspondents are wide 
of the mark in discussing what we should aim at, rather than 
how we should attain our object. Surely all practical Liberals 
are united as to the object to be aimed at. It is the removal of 
the practical difficulty by placing a Liberal House of Commons 
in the same position as that in which a Tory House of Commons 
habitually finds itself—namely, in a position to carry its Bills. 
On this point I may safely assume that Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Labouchere (and everybody who lies between these two extremes) 
are atone. No one who calls himself a Liberal wishes to see a 
Liberal Ministry in a position of inferior power to that in which 
a Tory Ministry is placed. One-chamber men and two-chamber 
men are agreed in that. 

The important question is, how is this goal to be reached 
most swiftly and most surely ? The development of thought on 
this question is very interesting. The Leeds Conference formu- 
lated its position in a resolution. It advised proceeding by Bill. 
Now the only method in which the procedure by Bill can be 
successful is to swamp the Lords by the creation of 500 new 
Peers. No one at the Leeds Conference suggested any other 
meer than that by Bill. I was a member of that Con- 

erence ; I voted for the resolution that was carried there. I do 
not hesitate to confess that I should not vote for it now. To put 
the matter very plainly, the members of the Leeds Conference 
were one and all too ignorant of the question to tackle it 
practically at all. It is evident that the Cabinet has looked 
at the matter from a practical, that is, an historical point of 
view, and has found a better way than occurred to any of 
us at Leeds. 

Lord Rosebery began by throwing over the Leeds resolution. 
After careful consideration the Cabinet evidently came to the 
conclusion that procedure by a Bill was almost impossible, and 
decided to proceed by resolution. Why? For two reasons. 
First, because a resolution is the speedier method. A Bill must 
- three readings and the Committee stage in each House. 

t could be forced through the House of Commons after an 
immense expenditure of time; through the Lords only by 
the most gigantic creation of nobles known probably in the 
history of the world. But a resolution needs only to be carried 
by the Commons once. Hence it is the speedier method. It is 
also the surer method. The powers of the House of Lords have 
several times been ainiiied aia always, so far as I know, 
by resolution. Bills have failed to clip the wings of the Peers, 
because Bills have to receive the assent of the Lords themselves. 
But, it may be said, a resolution cannot alter the law. True; 
but Lord Rosebery wishes, not to alter the laws of this country, 
which are written and are alterable only by Bill, but to revise the 
Constitution, which is unwritten, and which, if I mistake not, has 
already more than once been altered by a resolution of the House of 
Commons, or by usage, becoming weighty through the mere 
lapse of time. 

In his great speech at Bradford, the Prime Minister dwelt 
very largely on this aspect of the question. He referred to the 
fact that the Commons had three times restricted the powers of 
the House of Lords over the finances of this country ; and that 
they had prevented the Lords from interfering in elections to 
the House of Commons— but always by resolution. These 

recedents are interesting and very instructive. In 1678 the 

Louse of Commons, by resolution, declared that all Money Bills 
must be initiated in the House of Commons, and that the House 
of Lords had no right to alter thém, but had a constitutional 
right to absolutely veto them. Things seem to have jogged 
along pretty quietly on this basis till 1860. In that year Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister, and Mr. Gladstone Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The latter proposed the repeal of the paper 
duties. He carried his proposal through the House of Commons 
by dwindling majorities, till, on the third reading, the Govern- 
ment majority sank to 9. This encouraged the Lords to throw 
out the Bill. They were, as they are now, in an unusually 
aggressive mood. The Commons met this high-handed action 
by passing a series of resolutions which repeated the resolutions 
of 1678, and admitted the constitutional right of the Lords to 
veto a Money Bill, but stated that the exercise of that right had 
not been frequent, and was justly regarded by the Commons 





with peculiar jealousy. The third and last resolution—and, as 
events proved, the important one—asserted that the Commons 
had in their own hands the right to frame Bills of Supply, and 
that that right must be maintained inviolate. 

The result was a situation curiously like the present—a horse- 
racing Irish (not Scotch) Peer-Premier, whom the opponents of 
the Lords distrusted as being lukewarm (Mr. Bright, as the 
spokesman of the extreme Radicals, denounced the Government 
for having betrayed the liberties of the Commons) ; an agitation 
got up by the lical party in the country, which ended in a 
tizzle; the Conservatives and a few weak-kneed Liberals trying 
to make out a ease for the Lords; and there matters rested—till 
the next year. 

The following spring the indomitable Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought in his proposals again. On May 6th, to 
the astonishment of the Tories in the House of Commons, and 
to the especial indignation of one Lord Robert Cecil (who has 
since changed his name, and is now known as the Marquis of 
Salisbury), Mr. Gladstone announced that all his financial pro- 
posals would be included in one Bill. Thas the House of 
Commons had determined to maintain inviolate its right to 
frame. Lord Robert Cecil literally fumed with rage, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went calmly on. Lord Robert 
Cecil protested that the intelligent and educated portion of the 
community supported the Lords, and that Mr. Gladstone’s 
revolutionary course would, even if adopted for the moment, 
not be upheld for any length of time. Mr. Gladstone went on. 
On July 12th the finance proposals (including the repeal of the 
paper duties) received the Royal assent, and the Lords lost for 
ever—though they still in theory retain—the right to veto a 
Money Bill. 

The lessons of that struggle are very instructive. The most 
virulent opponent of Mr. Gladstone’s port and of the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons, and of Mr. Gladstone’s neat 
manceuvre has twice since that date been Tory Premier. He 
never dared to attempt to rescind those resolutions or to undo 
what Mr. Gladstone had done. This probably accounts for Lord 
Rosebery’s confident assertion that no Minister, however cynical, 
will dare to expunge his resolution. If Lord Salisbury will not 
attempt it, then none will. 

Now it seems to me that both in 1678 and in 1860 our Con- 
stitution was revised by a resolution of the House of Commons. 
Up till the reign of Charles II., the authorities in Constitutional 
history seem to —— that the House of Lords had the power of 
altering Money Bills. If so, a resolution of the House of 
Commons deprived them of it. Up till 1860 the House of 
Lords retained the power of vetoing a Money Bill, and they 
actually exercised that power in that year. The next year they 
lost it, in consequence of a resolution of the House of Commons 
insisting op that House having the sole right to frame Money 
Bills, and acting on its own resolution. The Lords were power- 
less, though the Bill they had vetoed could only command a 
majority of nine in the Lower House. “ 

It seems to me that the method that has been successful 
before is the one that will be successful again. Lord Rosebery 
has told us that his resolution will declare that the House of 
Commons is—not “ will be”—the predominant partner. Mr. 
Fowler, at Wolverhampton, emphasised very clearly the same 
thought. He pointed out that at present the House of Commons 
alone chooses the Ministry—the Lords have nothing to say to it 
—-and through the Ministry has sole control of the administra- 
tion of the empire. It is the Ministry chosen by the House of 
Commons that controls unchallenged the Army, the Navy, and 
the Civil Service, that declares war, and makes peace. 
legislation the House of Commons is sole master in all financial 
matters. The House of Lords cannot propose to spend money, 
cannot alter Money Bills, cannot reject them. It can discuss 
them, it can grumble, it can suggest amendments, it can write 
to the papers to say it is very poor and cannot pay all that an 
unscrupulous Chancellor of the Exchequer demands. But it is 
powerless. The House of Commons in these matters is the 
predominant—very predominant—partner. 

The Premier has announced at Devonport in the plainest 
terms that his Cabinet has never even considered the question 
of reforming the Lords; that he is not going to raise the 
question of one or two Chambers; that he is going to leave the 
constitution of the House of Lords exactly as it is. Certainly, 
but he is going to alter its relation to the House of Commons 
by a resolution of that House. In 1861 Mr. Gladstone did not 
reform the Lords. He left them exactly as they were. He did 
not raise the question of one Chamber or two. He found two, 
and he left two; but he altered the balance of power. 

Someone may say—“ How can it be done?” On that the 
Ministry has given us no light. I think they are entitled to be 
allowed—by Liberals, at any rate—to abide their own time. In 
1860 Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone were not forced by 
their followers to show their hand. The extreme section tried 
to force them, but they refused to be drawn, The Ministry 
are entitled to be treated as honest men, on the strength of their 
very clear declarations, till they have gar themselves knaves. 
Those who wait till that time may among their warmest 
admirers before that time comes. It may be that after an 
election which returned a large Liberal majority, they 
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would tack on the Home Rule Bill to the Appropriation Bill, 
literally following Mr. Gladstone’s precedent in 1861. Lord 
Salisbury would fume now, as Lord bert Cecil fumed then, 
but the House of Lords would carry the Bill. There may be 
alternatives to this course not less effectual. I am convinced 
from their public declarations that the Cabinet are going 
straight on this question. It is for the country to back them 
up.— Yours faithfully, W. M. Crook, 
(Late Liberal Candidate for Wandsworth.) 

2, Middle Temple Lane, E.C., December 26th, 1894. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have seen Mr. Haldane’s 
—— paper. I see he states that “tacking” foreign matter 
to Money Bills is unconstitutional. On that point I cannot 
write at present. 


THE CHELFORD DISASTER. 


Srr,—I have read with interest your remarks upon the 
Chelford Railway smash which has cost so many valuable lives 
and a lamentable amount of suffering to the injured, much of 
which will be lifelong. I am surprised you should be of opinion 
that these catastrophes are events “which mechanical improve- 
ment not only can never effectually prevent, but seems extremely 
likely to multiply,” as it is palpable on the face of the known 
facts that if the mechanical appliances provided had been put 
into use the wind would have had no effect upon the waggon in 
the siding because the brake lever being fastened down would 
have locked the wheels; and had the points between the siding 
and the main line not been left open, the waggon could not have 
left the siding, even if its brake had not been applied. It appears 
to me that there is in this case no question of the efficiency of 
mechanical improvements, but only of the neglect to use them 
when provided. To attribute the smash to the action of the 
wind seems to me to ignore the plain facts of the case. Having 
myself for the last twenty-five years had to suffer from the con- 
sequences of a shunting collision, 1 have more than a passing 
interest in these so-called accideuts, which, as an old traveller, 1 
am bound to say, arise in most cases from defective shunting 
arrangements—defective either as to time or as to efficiency of 
staff, which in many cases is, perhaps, cut down to a point hardly 
compatible with safety to the travelling public. It will be evident 
that if the staff is not sufficient to allow the mechanical appli- 
ances to be put into use by locking the brake of all waggons 
detached from the engine and to lock the points, occasional big 
smashes must be looked for, which will go a long way toward 
swallowing up any saving from understaffing. Business deten- 
tion alone prevented me with my wife and daughter being in the 
ill-fated train.— Yours faithfully, 

SamvueLt CuHatwoop, M.I.M.E. 
76, Newgate Street, London, E.C., 
January Ist, 1895. 








A NEW YEAR’S ANTHEM. 





O, from the silent, dim, and unbeholden 
Halls of the morning where the years have birth, 
Threading the porches of the orient golden, 
Speeds « new champion to the lists of Earth. 


Flame on his cheek and breath in quick pulsations 
Publish his vision of the world’s desire ; 

Bright in his eyes the healing of the nations 
Beckons and prophesies and throbs as fire. 


What though the aching breadths of the arena 
Smoke with vain victims of the long assay ? 

What though with all as shining a demeanour 
Stepped the dead warriors to embrace the fray ? 

Hail him, ye hosts, with tumult of glad singing, 
Greet him, tired dreamers of the times to be. 

Set the towers ringing, as he marches, bringing 
Life and replenishment and victory ! 


AMBROSE BENNETT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


e HE Passionate Pilgrim (1599). Reprinted 

with a Note about the Book, by Arthur 
L. Humphreys. London: Privately Printed by 
Arthur L. Humphreys, of 187, Piccadilly. 
mpcccxciv.” I was about to congratulate Mr. 
Humphreys on his printing when, upon turning 
to the end of this dainty little volume, I dis- 





covered the well-known colophon of the Chiswick 
Press—“ Charles Whittingham & Co., Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London.” So I congratulate Messrs. 
Charles Whittingham & Co. instead, and suggest 
that the imprint should have run “ Privately 
Printed for Arthur L. Humphreys.” 


This famous (or, if you like it, infamous) little 
anthology of thirty leaves has been singularly un- 
fortunate in its title-pages. It was first published in 
1599 as “ The Passionate Pilgrime. By W. Shake- 
speare. At London Printed for W. Jaggard, and are 
to be sold by W. Leake, at the Greyhound in Paules 
Churchyard.” This, of course, was disingenuous. 
Some of the numbers were by Shakespeare: but 
the authorship of some remains doubtful to this 
day, and others the enterprising Jaggard had 
boldly conveyed from Marlowe, Richard Barnefield, 
and Bartholomew Griffin. In short, to adapt a 
famous line upon a famous lexicon, “the best 
part was Shakespeare, the rest was not.” For 
this, Jaggard has been execrated from time to 
time with sufficient heartiness. Mr. Swinburne, in 
his latest volume of Essays, calls him an “infamous 
pirate, liar, and thief.” Mr. Humphreys remarks, 
less vivaciously, that “He was not careful and 
prudent, or he would not have attached the name of 
Shakespeare to a volume which was only partly by 
the bard—that was his crime. Had Jaggard fore- 
seen the tantrums and contradictions he caused 
some commentators— Mr. Payne Collier, for instance— 
he woyild doubtless have substituted ‘By William 
Shakespeare and others’ for ‘By William Shake- 
speare. Thus he might have saved his reputation, 
and this hornets’ nest which now and then rouses 
itself afresh around his aged ghost of three centuries 
ago.” 

That a ghost can suffer no inconvenience from 
hornets I take to be indisputable: but as a defence 
of Jaggard the above hardly seems convincing. 
One might as plausibly justify a forger on the 
ground that, had he foreseen the indignation of 
the prosecuting counsel, he would doubtless have 
saved his reputation by forbearing to forge. But 
before constructing a better defence, let us hear 
the whole tale of the alleged misdeeds. Of the 
second edition of “The Passionate Pilgrim” no 
copy exists. Nothing whatever is known of it, 
and the whole edition may have been but an ideal 
construction of Jaggard’s sportive fancy. But in 
1612 appeared “The Passionate Pilgrime, or certaine 
amorous Sonnets between Venus and Adonis, newly 
corrected and augmented. By W. Shakespeare. 
The third edition. Whereunto is newly added two 
Love Epistles, the first from Paris to Hellen, and 
Hellen’s answere back again to Paris. Printed by 
W. Jaggard.” (These “two Love Epistles” were 
really by Thomas Heywood.) But the title-page 
was promptly cancelled, and Shakespeare’s name 
omitted. 


These are the bare facts. Now observe how they 
appear when clothed by Mr. Humphreys :—“ Shake- 
speare, who, when the first edition was issued, was 
aged thirty-five, acted his part as a great man very 
well, for he with dignity took no notice of the error 
on the title-page of the first edition, attributing to 
him poems which he had never written. But when 
Jaggard went on sinning, and the third edition 
appeared under Shakespeare's name solely, though it 
had poems by Thomas Heywood, and others as well, 
Jaggard was promptly pulled up by both Shake- 
speare and Heywood. Upon this the publisher 
appears very properly to have printed a new title- 
page, omitting the name of Shakespeare.” 


Uponthis I beg leave toobserve—(1) That although 
it may very likely have been at Shakespeare's own 
request that his name was removed from the title- 
page of the third edition, Mr. Humphreys has no 
right to state this as an ascertained fact. (2) That 
I fail to understand, if Shakespeare acted properly 
in the case of the third edition, why we should talk 
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nonsense about his “ acting the part of a great man 
very well” and “ with dignity taking no notice of 
the error” in the first edition. In the first edition 
he was wrongly credited with pieces that belonged 
to Marlowe, Barnefield, Griffin, and some authors 
unknown. In the third he was credited with these 
and some pieces by Heywood as well. In the name of 
common logic I ask why, if it were “dignified” to 
say nothing in the case of Marlowe and Barnefield, it 
suddenly became right and proper to protest in the 
case of Heywood? But (3) what right have we to 
assume that Shakespeare “took no notice of the 
error on the title-page of the first edition”? We 
know this only—that if he protested, he did not 
prevail as far as the first edition was concerned, 
That edition may have been already exhausted. It 
is even possible that he did prevail in the matter of 
the second edition, and that Jaggard reverted to his 
old courses in the third. I don’t for a moment sup- 
pose this was the case. I merely suggest that where 
so many hypotheses will fit the scanty data known, 
it is best to lay down no particular hypothesis as 
fact. 


For I imagine that anyone can, in five minutes, 
fit up an hypothesis quite as valuable as Mr. 
Humphreys’. Here is one which at least has the 
merit of not making Shakespeare look a fool:— 
W. Jaggard, publisher, comes to William Shake- 
speare, poet, with the information that he intends 
to bring out a small miscellany of verse: a trifle, 
but dainty. If the poet has an unconsidered trifle 
or so to spare, Jaggard will not mind giving a few 
shillings for them. “You may have, if you like,” 
says Shakespeare, “the rough copies of some songs 
in my Love's Labour's Lost, published last year” ; and, 
being further encouraged, searches among his rough 
MSS., and tosses Jaggard a lyric or two and a couple 
of sonnets. Jaggard pays his money, and departs 
with the verses. When the miscellany appears, 
Shakespeare finds his name alone upon the title- 
page, and remonstrates. But of the defrauded ones— 
Marlowe is dead; Barnefield has retired to live the 
life of a country gentleman in Shropshire; Griffin 
dwells in Coventry (where he died, three years later). 
These are the men to move in the business; and if 
they cannot, or will not, Shakespeare (whose case at 
law would be more difficult) can hardly be expected 
to. So he contents himself with strong expressions 
at “The Mermaid.” But in 1612 Jaggard repeats 
his offence, and is indiscreet enough to add Heywood 
to the list of the spoiled. Heywood lives in London, 
on the spot; and Shakespeare, now retired to 
Stratford, is of more importance than he was in 
1599. Armed with Shakespeare’s authority, Hey- 
wood goes to Jaggard and threatens; and the 
publisher gives way. 


Whatever our hypothesis, we cannot maintain 
that Jaggard behaved well. On the other hand, it 
were foolish to judge his offence as if the man had 
committed it the day before yesterday. Conscience 
in matters of literary copyright has been a plant of 
slow growth. But a year or two ago respectable 
citizens of the United States were publishing our 
books without obtaining leave or giving payment, 
and even corrected our imperfect works without 
consulting us. We must admit that Jaggard acted 
up to Luther's maxim, “ Pecca fortiter.”. He went so 
far as to include a piece so, well known as Marlowe's 
“Live with me and be my love”—which proves at 
any rate his indifference to the chances of detection. 
But to speak of him as one would speak of a similar 
offender in this New Year of Grace is simply to 
forfeit one’s claim to an historical! sense. 


What further palliation can we find? Mr. Swin- 
burne calls the book “a worthless little volume of 
stolen and mutilated poetry, patched up and padded 
out with dirty and dreary doggrel, under the sense- 
less and preposterous title of ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim.” On the other hand, Mr. Humphreys 
maintains that “Jaggard, at any rate, had very good 
taste. This is partly seen in the choice of a title. 





Few books have so charming a name as ‘The 
Passionate Pilgrim.’ It is a perfect title. Jaggard 
also set up a good precedent, for this collection was 
published a year before ‘England's Helicon,’ and, 
of course, very many years before any authorised 
collection of Shakespeare’s ‘Poems’ was issued. 
We see in ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim’ a forerunner of 
‘The Golden Treasury’ and other anthologies.” 


Now, as for the title, if the value of a title lie in 
its application, Mr. Swinburne is right. It has little 
relevance to the verses in the volume. On the other 
hand, as a portly and attractive mouthful of syllables 
“The Passionate Pilgrim” can hardly be surpassed. 
If not “a perfect title,” it is surely “a charming 
name.” But Mr. Humphreys’ contention that Jag- 
gard “set up a good precedent” and produced a 
“forerunner” of English anthologies becomes absurd 
when we remember that “ Tottel’s Miscellany” was 
published in June, 1557 (just forty-two years before 
“The Passionate Pilgrim”), and had reached an 
eighth edition by 1587; that “The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices” appeared in 1576; “ A Gorgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions” in 1578; “ A Handfull 
of Pleasant Delights” in 1584; and “The Phoenix’ 
Nest” in 1593. 

Almost as wide of the mark is Mr. Swinburne’s 
description of the volume as “ worthless.” It con- 
tains twenty-one numbers, besides that lofty dirge, 
so unapproachably solemn, “The Phoenix and the 
Turtle.” Of these, five are undoubtedly by Shake- 
speare. A sixth (“ Crabbed age and youth”), if not 
by Shakespeare, is one of the loveliest lyrics in the 
language, and I for my part could give it to no other 
man. Note also that but for Jaggard’s enterprise 
this jewel had been irrevocably lost to us, since it is 
known only through “The Passionate Pilgrim.” 
Marlowe's “ Live with me and be my love,” and Barne- 
field’s “ As it fell upon a day,” make numbers seven 
and eight. And I imagine that even Mr. Swinburne 
cannot afford to scorn “ Sweet rose, fair flower, 
untimely pluck’d, soon vaded”—which again only 
occurs in “The Passionate Pilgrim.” These nine 
numbers, with “The Phonix and the Turtle,” 
make up more than half the book. Among the rest 
we have the pretty and respectable lyrics, “ If music 
and sweet poetry agree,” “Good night, good rest,” 
“Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east,” 
*“ When as thine eye hath chose the dame,” and the 
gay little song, “It was a Lording’s daughter.” 
There remain the “Venus and Adonis” sonnets 
and “ My flocks feed not.” Mr. Swinburne may call 
these “ dirty and dreary doggrel,’ an he list, with no 
more risk than of being held a somewhat over- 
anxious moralist. But to call the whole book worth- 
less is a mere abuse of words. 


It is true, nevertheless, that one of the only two 
copies existing of the first edition was bought for 
three halfpence. A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


A GREAT PROCONSUL. 


Lire OF WaRREN Hastines. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.8.I1. London: Chapman & Hall. 








T is becoming clear that a vast number of readers 

prefer to take their history in the biographical 
form, which groups all the incidents of some remark- 
able period round a central figure, and thus gives 
dramatic interest to certain chapters in the long 
chronicle of a nation’s life and adventures. The 
tendency is natural enough, for in all times it is 
hero-worship that has made history really popular. 
As in earlier times a cycle of momentous events 
took the shape of a poem or play celebrating the 
career of a great man, so even now an historical 
episode makes its deepest impression upon the people 
at large when it is cast in the mould of a well-written 
biography. No one, speaking broadly, can be induced 
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to read a History of India; but of Warren Hastings 
at least four biographies have appeared, including 
the complete and vigorously written book of Colonel 
Malleson that is now before us. When to these is 
added Macaulay’s famous essay, it may be doubted 
whether the life, character, and exploits of any other 
eighteenth-century Englishman have furnished as 
much popular literature, or have been exposed to 
greater vicissitudes of public opinion. 

We believe that Colonel Malleson’s work, which 
is done with much ability, zeal, and industry, has at 
last exhausted the subject. He has collected and 
studied a quantity of new material; he has availed 
himself of the documentary evidence recently dis- 
interred from the Indian Record Offices ; and he has 
occasionally used, with courtesy and ample acknow- 
ledgment, the writings of those who have preceded 
him over the same ground. Not a stone has been 
left unturned, not an obscure corner has been left 
unswept; so that, although one may occasionally 
differ from the author’s conclusions, or perhaps 
decline to go more than half-way with him, it 
must be admitted that his exposition of the whole 
case leaves little or nothing to be added. The 
earlier part of Hastings’ Indian life is not par- 
ticularly interesting, yet the conscientious reader 
will find Colonel Malleson a sure guide through the 
complicated and not always creditable transactions 
which fill up the annals of Bengal from 1757, when 
Plassey had been fought, down to 1772, when Hastings 
assumed the Governorship at Calcutta. When this 
latter point has been passed, his patience will be 
rewarded, for thenceforward we cross the threshold 
of a wider stage, where strange situations and 
striking incidents succeed each other rapidly, and 
the game of war and politics begins to be played 
upon the Imperial scale. Upon these scenes Colonel 
Malleson turns the full light of comprehensive re- 
search ; he takes up in their order the Rohilla war, 
the trial of Nuncomar, the furious quarrels between 
the Governor-General and his Council, the Benares 
insurrection, the treatment of the Oudh eunuchs, 
and other famous questions. Upon these counts 
Hastings was arraigned as a monster of iniquity 
rather more than a hundred years ago; and it is 
precisely upon his conduct in regard to these affairs 
that he is now acquitted, in this book, of all blame, 
without a single flaw or shadow of error to dim the 
lustre of his brilliant statesmanship. 

We are quite disposed to agree, with certain 
reservations, with Colonel Malleson’s verdict upon the 
disgraceful accusations that were brought against 
Hastings. He was undoubtedly a man of the highest 
ability, honourable and incorruptible in all his ways, 
who acted with great skill and courage under cir- 
cumstances of prodigious difficulty. There is no 
doubt, for example, that in joining the Nawab of 
Oudh in the campaign that uprooted the Rohilla 
power Hastings did a fine stroke of policy, which 
was most advantageous to the security of the English 
dominion ; but it is equally clear that he attacked a 
State against which he had no grievance; nor would 
such a thing be possible in these scrupulous times. In 
the matter of the Oudh eunuchs, also, it is possible 
to contend that the end, which was quite justifiable, 
by no means warranted the means used ; but we admit 


that criticisms of this kind would be hardly worth 


making if they were not challenged in this book by 
undiluted panegyric and by rather vehement invect- 
ive against those with whom the writer profoundly 
disagrees. ‘“ Nothing,” writes Colonel Malleson, “ has 
so dimmed the reputation for truth and honesty 
of Lord Macaulay as his poisoned memoir” of 
Hastings ; and in another passage he alludes to the 
“venomous distillations” of Macaulay, which have 
been poured, he says, into the still gaping grave of 
Hastings. There was no venom whatever in 
Macaulay, and though his rhetorical manner led him 
into some grave mistakes, yet, on the whole, his 
splendid full-length portrait of the “great pro- 
consul” has done much more to raise than to lower 
the reputation of Hastings among Englishmen, and 





it has certainly served, far more than the eulogistic 
biographies, to perpetuate his memory. As for 
James Mill, his “poisoned decoctions” are now 
utterly forgotten, and to Burke England owes so 
much that she turns sadly from the spectacle of his 
insane violence during the Impeachment, which was 
never popular, and failed ignominiously. Neverthe- 
less, Colonel Malleson is right when he observes that 
some of Burke’s outbursts are almost too scandalous 
to print; nor would it be credible, if it were not 
certain, that a speech full (if the reports may be 
trusted) of the wildest extravagances should have 
been received as magnificent oratory by those who 
listened to the opening of the Impeachment. 

The trial lasted seven years, but long before its 
end the managers had, as Colonel Malleson says, lost 
heart ; and public opinion was running dead against 
them. The account of it given in this book is clear 
and concise, though the following passage, in regard 
to the failure of the Impeachment, is open to some 
criticism :— 

“The greatest tribunal of the nation—the tribunal which 

had strack down the daring and loyal Thomas Wentworth, which 
had sent to the block the Royal grandson of a martyred Queen, 
which had not spared Bacon, which had dealt kindly only with 
Somers—had absolved him of all those issues which the com- 
bined ignorance and venom of a majority in the House of 
Commons had brought against him.” 
Strafford was executed under an Act of attainder, 
and if the second reference is to the trial of Charles L, 
it was held before a High Court of Justice specially 
created for the purpose. With the general drift of 
the passage, however, we may cordially concur ; for, 
if the procedure was confused, ill-managed, and dis- 
gracefully prolix, the result did honour to the 
House of Lords. In India and in England the 
verdict received general approval; but the business 
had stirred up so much political animosity that the 
honours which Hastings had so well merited for his 
great public services were persistently withheld from 
him. 

The book closes with a retrospective summary of 
the main incidents of this extraordinary career and 
of the leading features of a rare and remarkable 
character. As a spirited encomium, sustained by 
generous enthusiasm, and resting upon a wide know- 
ledge of facts and circumstances, it will make a 
strong impression on the minds of Colonel Malleson’s 
readers, and will remain as a valuable contribution 
to the literature of a subject for which the English 
nation seems rightly to preserve an undying interest. 


A STRANGE CAREER. 


LirE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. By 
his Widow. With an Introduction by H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 


OnE is at first puzzled what to make of this 
fascinating book of adventure. The first impression 
on seeing Mr. Rider Haggard’s name on the title- 
page is that he has adopted a method of telling his 
story which is as old as Defoe and as recent as 
Stevenson. But, then, we are faced with an actual 
photograph of Jack Jebb, as he is called throughout 
the book; and embedded in Mr. Haggard’s introduc 
tion is a facsimile letter addressed to “My dear 
Haggard,” from “24, Redclyffe Square, March 2nd, 
1893.” It is not, moreover, that the extraordinary 
adventures in which Jack Jebb was involved through- 
out his chequered career are more improbable than 
those which one’s own travelling and sporting friends 
have met with. But the puzzle is how his widow 
and Mr. Rider Haggard are able to give such a 
detailed account of these without drawing a little 
on their own imaginations; for Jack Jebb was a 
man of such native modesty and unconscious 
heroism that he was not in the least likely to boast 
of his deeds. A brief note tells us, however, that 
the compiler has been materially aided by several 
sketches of the more striking among his adventures 
which were from time to time set down by Mr. Jebb 
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himself. One of the stories, indeed, was contributed | that his breathing had become perfectly easy and 


by him to Blackwood’s Magazine, and since the pub- 
lication of the book we have been assured both by 
Mr. Rider Haggard and by the publisher that the 
narrative is strictly veracious, and that the book is 
a genuine biography and in no respect a work of 
fiction. 

When the reader begins the strange narrative, 
however, he ceases to trouble himself as to the class of 
literature to which it may belong. He feels in a 
similar case to that of the eminent physician with 
regard to his pile of letters after he had drunk his pint 
of champagne at dinner: he doesn’t care a blank 
whether the stories are true or not; he becomes at 
once absorbed in the astounding adventures of this 
simple-minded, generous-hearted, harum-scarum hero, 
who seems to have strayed out of the days of 
chivalry into the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Jack Jebb was born in 1841, at Walton, in Derby- 
shire, the son of a parson of good family. He was 
educated partly in Germany and partly at home, 
and was gazetted to the 88th regiment, which was 
then in India. After spending some years there, 
not without some characteristic adventures, he re- 
turned home on leave; and, in order, to settle his 
complicated private affairs he ultimately resigned 
his commission. At this time he was well off, with 
an income of about £2,000 a year. It suddenly 
occurred to him, why not go to Oxford? which he 
actually did, as a gentleman commoner. Here he 
spent three happy years, carefully refraining from 
overworking himself, and having a good time in 
sport of various kinds. When he left Oxford his 
misfortunes began. He put £23,000 into a gun- 
barrel factory, and lost it all within a year. Shortly 
after he lost the remainder of his fortune by the 
failure of Overend & Gurney’s Bank. Before this he 
had gone to Nicaragua, partly to explore some of the 
less known parts of that country, and, of course, met 
with not a few hazardous adventures. He then set 
himself to learn farming in the Highlands, and, true 
to his nature, instead of turning this special experi- 
ence to account, he took a position on a coffee 
plantation in Brazil. The plan of his life seemed to 
be that, having mastered one thing, he was to be 
called upon to work at another. His métier was 
rather to lose fortunes than to make them. Before 
he went to Brazil he helped to found the White 
Star Line, but all he got out of that was a good deal 
of enjoyment and about twenty trips across the 
Atlantic. From this time his life was a constant 
series of enterprises fruitless to himself, but in many 
cases profitable enough to other people, who had no 
scruple in exploiting his generous nature, his love of 
adventure, and his unique faculty in winning his way 
to the hearts of men, savage and civilised. It is un- 
necessary to follow Jack Jebb in his strange career— 
in South America, Central America, and the Rocky 
Mountains. His enterprises were mainly in con- 
nection with mines, and in the conduct of these he 
found himself constantly in strange places and queer 
company. He ought to have lost his life twenty 
times over, but although in the end his iron consti- 
tution succumbed to the results of the hardships he 
had to endure, still, till fatal disease undermined 
his constitution, he led a charmed life amid dangers 
from which escape seemed often impossible. Even 
diphtheria, we are told, took on a different form for 
his benefit. He was once living in a log hut several 
miles from his nearest neighbour, when he began to 
feel ill and feverish. One morning he found himself 
unable to rise, while not only was it impossible to 
swallow anything, but it was rapidly becoming 
equally impossible to breathe. With a horrible 
feeling of imminent suffocation, he started up in bed 
in a last endeavour to shake off the invisible power 
which seemed to be clutching at his throat, when a 
violent fit of coughing came on, in the midst of 
which what he afterwards described as a thick 
white skin several inches long tore itself away from 
his panting throat, and he immediately discovered 





natural again. He got up and went about his busi- 
ness, and it was not till later on that it dawned upon 
him that he had recovered from an attack of diph- 
theria which ought to have killed him, alone and 
unaided as he was, and which could only have failed 
in doing so through sheer “ cussedness.”’ 

We can only give one more sample of the adven- 
tures with which this book abounds. Jack Jebb had 
gone to take charge of some mining operations in 
the Rocky Mountains near Denver. On one occasion, 
in the depth of winter, Jack started on a nocturnal 
journey at 1 a.m. There was a good moon, and the 
snow was in excellent condition for travelling with 
a pair of Norwegian 12-feet snow-shoes. He had to 
get over the crest of a mountain 13,200 feet high, 
and far above the level of trees. He came on to the 
crest just in the right place for starting the run 
downhill. He had run about half a mile, and was 
travelling almost at top speed, when suddenly he 
found himself in the air, and got a fall which nearly 
stunned him. He had struck a sheet of ice, and 
was deposited on the broad of his back without a 
moment's warning. Naturally the shoes both came 
off, and, although he clutched at them instinctively, 
he only succeeded in saving one. The other was 
already beyond reach, sliding rapidly out of sight 
down the mountain-side. As he watched it dis- 
appearing, Jack felt very sick. He knew that if 
that shoe was really gone he might reckon on his 
fingers the number of hours he had to live. Before 
him were twenty miles of mountain and valley to 
the nearest camp, and to stay where he was meant 
being frozen to death in a few hours. The shoe had 
apparently gone down by means of a rocky gorge 
into the lower valley—a thoroughly break-neck 
place, from which it would be impossible to climb 
up again should the quest be unsuccessful. How- 
ever, any chance was worth trying in such a des- 
perate case. So Jack decided to lie down upon the 
remaining shoe, start sliding, and trust to its being 
stopped by whatever had arrested its fellow. The 
odds were greatly against him; but if a man must 
die, then a quick death is better than the slow 
torture of freezing or starving; so Jack decided to 
risk his fate and start in pursuit. Finding the place 
where the accident happened, he lay down along 
the shoe, steering with his elbows. Down he went, 
sometimes sliding along gaily, sometimes ploughing 
heavily through the soft drift; on and on, it seemed 
to the anxious traveller interminably, with the risk 
of taking a ghastly header over a precipice. At last 
he came to a turn in the gully, and could scarcely 
believe in his good fortune when he caught sight of 
the lost shoe sticking out of some drift uninjured. 
In a moment more he was safe, and sweeping down 
into timber. He did not reach his destination with- 
out further adventures. 

But we need not give further samples of the 
exciting hazards of this strange career. Though 
Jack Jebb’s enterprises were rarely, if ever, profit- 
able to himself, although he seems generally to have 
been impecunious, and although his hardships cut 
short his life at the early age of fifty years, still 
that life was filled full of wild enjoyment, and he 
has left a legacy of exciting reading to generations 
of boys and men. “A Strange Career” should take 
its place as a classic of adventure. 


TWO POETS. 


UNGUARDED GATES, AND OTHER Porems. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Rosert F. Murray: Is Poems, With a Memoir by Andrew 
Lang. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. ALDRICH is the clearest and sweetest of Anglo- 
American poets; he inherits neither from Edgar 
Allan Poe nor Walt Whitman. His exquisite style 
was formed on English models, the influence of 
Tennyson predominating. His imagination harks 
back to the Old World—often to the older things of 
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the Old World. Flora, Midas, Helen of Troy, Brun- 
hilde, and Siegfried are in his verse; he takes a hint 
from Herrick, and puts a beautiful new song about 
Imogen into the mouth of Posthumus. London, 
Nijnii-Novgorod, the East, call on him; above ail, 
the East, which haunts all contemporary American 
verse, and which we have here in “The Lament of 
El Moulok” and the tale of “ Nourmadee.” Even 
in his most modern mood the past beckons him ; his 
sonnet on the most exclamatory, most unanswered, 
of all social questions, is called “ Andromeda” :— 
“The smooth-worn coin and threadbare classic phrase 
Of Grecian myths that did beguile my youth, 
Beguile me not as in the olden days: 
T think more grief and duty dwell with truth. 
Andromeda, in fetters by the sea, 
Star-pale with anguish till young Perseus came, 
Less moves me with her suffering than she, 
The slim girl-figure fettered to dark shame, 
That nightly haunts the park, there, like a shade, 
Trailing her wretchedness from street to street. 
See where she passes—neither wife nor maid. 
How all mere fiction crumbles at her feet! 
Here is woe’s self and not the mask of woe: 
A legend’s shadow shall not move you so.” 
The poems on Tennyson and Lowell are admirable 
elegies. All the verse is finished and sweet and 
clear, with deep tones now and then. But the 
question that comes uppermost is always, When 
are we to have some more American poetry? And 
then we wonder if distinctive American poetry, 
except in isolated instances, can ever be possible. 
Perhaps one might as well expect a mocking-bird 
to sing a song of its own in an aviary of nightin- 
gales, blackbirds, thrushes, and larks as expect a 
continuity of distinctive American poetry with the 
loud and varied music of England sounding across 
the Atlantic. Perhaps, also, it is well that it should 
be so: unity in literature may come to spell essential 
political unity. 
“Song is Not Dead” is one of the best of many 
fine poems by the late Robert F. Murray :— 


“Song is not dead, although to-day 
Men tell us weir ty is said, 
There yet is something left to say, 
Song is not dead. 
“ While still the evening sky is red, 
While still the morning gold and grey, 
While still the autumn leaves are shed, 
“While still the heart of youth is gay, 
And honour crowns the hoary head, 
While men and women love and pray, 
Song is not dead.” 


This expresses Murray’s prevailing mood and con- 
stant hope. “To him success meant earning by his 
pen the very modest sum which sufficed for his 
wants, and the leisure necessary for serious essays 
in poetry.” The history of his failure to attain this 
success in the thirty years of life granted him is told 
by Mr. Lang in his sympathetic introduction—a 
model of the restful style. Murray’s shy “sylvan 
nature,” the fascination of St. Andrews which made 
it impossible for him to live even in Edinburgh, his 
precarious health, and the slow development of his 
genius, incline us to think it almost a necessity that 
he should fail to master the mystery of mun- 
dane ways and means; but as his poetical achieve- 
ment is quite notable, “ we are not to wax elegiac, 
and adopt a tearful tone over one so gallant and so 
uncomplaining. He failed, but he was undefeated.” 
Mr. Lang would dub him the Calverley or J.K.S. of 
St. Andrews, with their humour, their skill in 
parody, their love of youth, but with more than their 
tenderness and natural magic; and his name and 
fame are to be inseparably connected with the 
University of Montrose and Claverhouse. That this 
will be so we have no doubt, but we think of some- 
thing wider. The poem quoted above says in the 
sanest, simplest manner what many have been 
saying of late; and it expresses a sentiment that 
must recur periodically with the changes of the 
times. This, or another poem, or several of his 
poems, may easily steal into the permanent van of 





English literature with Smart’s “Song of David,” 
with Blanco White’s sonnet, with Wolf's “ Funeral 
of Sir John Moore.” 


FICTION. 


Tue Great Gop Pan. By Arthur Machen. London: John 
Lane. 

A Man or His Worp. 
Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 

Tue Mask AND THE Man. A novel. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Ir anyone labours under a burning desire to ex- 
perience the sensation familiarly known as making 
one’s flesh creep, he can hardly do better than read 
“ The Great God Pan.” It is quite true that he will 
not know what it is that frightens him. Mr. Arthur 
Machen is so extremely vague in telling the tale of 
horror he has thought fit to unfold, that when the 
reader lays down the story he will probably ask 
himself in wonder what in the world it is all about. 
There is a wicked doctor, deeply read in occult lore, 
who opens the skull of a beautiful orphan girl and 
performs some vile operation upon her brain, by 
means of which she is reduced to a state of hopeless 
idiocy. The doctor consoles his friend, who has wit- 
nessed the operation and is horrified at its result, by 
saying that this result could not be helped, and that, 
after all, the young lady has seen the Great God 
Pan. Nine months afterwards this victim of un- 
clean medical research dies in giving birth to a 
daughter, and the story is chiefly concerned with 
the doings of the latter when she grows to woman- 
hood. If we may believe Mr. Machen, those doings 
are of the most horrible character; but as he omits 
to tell us what they are, and leaves us merely with 
the impression that she is “a bold, bad woman” of 
a very ordinary description, we are compelled to 
take her special horrors upon trust. Fortunately 
for everybody, and for the readers of the story in 
particular, she comes to a speedy end, though whether 
she is hanged or dissolves into “ a substance as jelly ” 
the record fails to explain. All that we know is that 
Mr. Machen writes of this unfortunate female as if 
he were in deadly earnest and she were something 
too terrible to be plainly revealed. There is another 
story, called “The Inmost Light,’ bound up with 
“The Great God Pan.” It deals with a lady who is 
represented as having been in every way as horrible 
as the heroine of the first tale: but as the only 
explicit fact recorded of her is that she frightened 
the passers-by by the faces she made at the window 
of her husband's house, the reader is left as much in 
the dark about her as he is about her sister in mis- 
fortune. Mr. Machen can write well, and he is 
certainly able to create a very gruesome atmosphere 
for the delectation of those who love the horrible; 
but he must produce some more tangible and definite 
form of bogey if he wishes really to impress his 
readers. 

Mr. Arthur Paterson, the writer of “A Man of 
his Word,” is already favourably known by some 
spirited stories of Western American life, In his new 
tale he gives proof of the possession of higher quali- 
ties than he has hitherto been credited with. “A 
Man of his Word” is a really good story of adven- 
ture, full of local colour and exciting incident. It 
tells of the friendship between a young English 
settler on a Western ranche, and a notorious horse- 
thief and desperado known as Mike Alison, and of all 
that followed from that friendship. The Englishman 
had shown hospitality to Alison and two of his con- 
federates when ignorant of their character, and had, 
somehow or other, touched the heart of the notorious 
robber and murderer. As a consequence, when he 
gets into serious trouble through wandering into the 
secret camp of the gang of desperate villains of 
whom Alison is the chief, his life is saved by the 
latter. Harry Thornton, the Englishman in question, 
is about to be married to an English bride, who has 
travelled to the West in order to join him. But 


By Arthur Paterson. London: 
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some of Mike Alison's gang, who do not approve of 
their leader's friendship for the young man, abduct 
the bride, and she is only saved after a scene so 
thrilling in its excitement that it recalls the pages 
of Captain Mayne Reid. After this, it is hardly 
surprising that Thornton and his bride should 
show a warm feeling of friendship for Alison, by 
whose means the girl had been delivered from the 
hands of her brutal captors. But in doing so, they 
offend the local sentiment of the district, and they 
are repeatedly warned that they will repent their 
folly in placing confidence in so notorious a scoun- 
drel. We must not reveal the secret of the book by 
letting the reader know if these warnings came true. 
The excitement of the abduction and release of the 
bride, great as they are, are surpassed by the story 
of an attack by Indians on the house where Thornton 
and bis bride are living. Indeed, adventure succeeds 
adventure in these graphic pages with a rapidity 
which would seem unnatural, were it not for the 
skill with which the writer tells his story. As it is, 
he succeeds in making the reader accept it without 
question. That Mr. Paterson has been influenced by 
Captain Mayne Reid we have already indicated, nor 
are his pages without traces of the influence of 
Mr. Bret Harte; but his style is so vigorous, and his 
narrative so graphic, that he carries the reader 
along with him, without leaving him time for mere 
literary criticism. As a story-teller Mr. Paterson 
promises to go far. 

Mr. Percy Andreae’s first story, “Stanhope of 
Chester,” was of such uncommon excellence that all 
who read it must turn with eagerness to “ The Mask 
and the Man.” They may be disappointed on 
finding that this is not a tale of the supernatural. It 
is, on the other hand, a rather conventional novel, 
dealing with that period so largely favoured by 
writers of fiction, when France, having emerged 
from the Reign of Terror, was undergoing trials and 
vicissitudes of another description under the Emperor 
Napoleon. It tells of twoladies, mother and daughter, 
living in the old chAteau which they had recovered 
after the passing of the Terror, and of the men who 
came to woo the younger woman. One of these was 
her cousin, Henri de Villeneuve, and the other a 
brilliant Bonapartist soldier, the Marquis de la Rive. 
Now Mademoiselle Marsanges was a lady who adored 
courage, especially courage on the field of battle. In 
fact, like many other women in every class of life, 
she doted on the military. Her only brother had 
been a soldier, and had lost his life when escaping 
from captivity in Spain, and she burns to avenge 
his death. It is only natural in these circumstances 
that her choice should fall upon the dashing officer 
De la Rive, rather than upon Henri de Villeneuve, 
who hates soldiering, and prefers to risk his life 
in the infectious wards of a hospital rather than 
on the field of battle. It is the old story. 
Mademoiselle de Marsanges prefers the glittering 
tinsel to the sterling metal. But, before her 
betrothed has become her husband, her eyes 
are opened as tothe true character of her cousin, and 
she discovers that in courage he is the inferior of no 
man. Her heart insensibly inclines towards him, in 
spite of the fascinations of M. de la Rive; but she 
resolves to be true to her word, and at all costs to 
herself to marry the soldier. It boots not to tell how 
it comes about, but the Marquis de la Rive himself 
sets her free from an engagement which had become 
a burden to her. The truth was that once, though 
only once, in his career of unequalled bravery in war, 
he had played the coward. That was when, escaping 
with the brother of the heroine, he had cruelly slain 
him in order to ensure his own safety. Mr. Andreae 
might, perhaps, have adopted a less unpleasant device 
for the purpose of separating a couple who were un- 
doubtedly ill-matched, despite the lady’s admiration 
of all things military. But we have no wish to weigh 
heavily upon him for this error. It is atoned for by 
the care and thoroughness with which he has worked 
out his story, and by the amusing character of some 
of the individuals and episodes he introduces to us. 





THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Tue Nineteenth Century begins the year with a 
number of general excellence. We refer else- 
where to an article by Mr. Keir Hardie, and its 
antidote, which Mr. Knowles bas been careful to 
provide, an article on the prospects of Collectiv- 
ism by Professor Graham. The paper which closes 
the number is an “ appreciation ” of Signor Crispi by 
an American admirer, the Cavaliere Alden, late 
American Consul-General at Rome. Mr. Alden is as 
enthusiastic an apologist for “l'uomo fatale” as Mr. 
Stillman of the Times, who likewise appreciates 
Signor Crispi in another of this month’s maga- 
zines. In Mr. Alden’s eyes Signor Crispi is a 
truly great man, and “ the last of the heroes that 
made Italy.” In a charming and characteristic 
article “ Ouida” raises a plea for the singing birds 
as against their persecutors—those who hunt them 
down for the sake of their plumage, for eating pur- 
poses, or for “sport.” If this species of persecution 
is not stopped by some means, “Ouida” thinks the 
birds of Europe will, in the course of next century, 
become as extinct as is now the dinornis. The mis- 
chief is especially done in Italy, where birds are 
pursued with relentless savagery. ‘ The ornithophil 
societies of France and Switzerland have more than 
once written to me that unless birds be protected 
in Italy they must perish all over Europe, since 
so great a variety of races wing their way to 
the South in the winter and there are ruthlessly 
murdered. Switzerland says that millions of her 
birds (insectivorous songsters) leave her for Italy 
in autumn, never in spring to return. No repre- 
sentation of this fact produces any impression 
upon the Italians; they do not believe that the 
birds aid their crops and clean their vines. . . . They 
continue to destroy lovely and useful little lives, 
butchered to lie in rotting heaps in the market- 
place, or to be sold at two farthings a head.” 
One of the most deadly impulses to bird-slaughter 
has been given by the current fashion of wearing 
birds’ wings as an adornment for ladies’ bonnets. 
“The Queen and Lord Beaconsfield” is a painfully 
silly article by Mr. Reginald Brett, which contains 
a number of such gems of taste and intelligence as 
the following: “The secret of his [Lord Beacons- 
field’s] success lay, not in subservience to the will of 
the monarch, but in masculine appreciation of her 
sex.” Miss Lucy Garnett, in an article on “ Women 
under Islam,” shows that the legal status of the 
ladies of the harem is a much more favourable one 
than is generally supposed in these countries. 
Married women’s property, for instance, is in many 
respects even better secured than it is under British 
law. A spirited sketch is “ Night-Travelling in India,” 
by Mrs. Logan. Among other articles in the number 
are“ AuricularConfession and the English Church,” by 
Canon Teignmouth Shore; “St. Martin of Tours,” 
by Dr. Jessopp; “The Political Situation,’ by Sir 
Wemyss Reid; and “The Triumph of Japan,” by 
Professor Douglas.—The leading article in the Con- 
temporary Review is a vigorous and well-informed 
paper on the relations between Russia and England, 
by Canon MacColl. Canon MacColl, who is an old 
Russophil, has a good theme in the new tendency 
which has set in amongst Englishmen since Alex- 
ander III.’s death to regard Russia with greater 
sympathy and understanding, and, like a skilful con- 
troversialist, the Canon makes the most of his oppor- 
tunity. Our only doubt is whether he is not carrying 
his Russophilism too far, and whether for one bad 
state of British feeling he is not tending to substi- 
tute another by the haste with which he seeks 
to persuade us that France is the enemy to be 
feared, not Russia. The substitution of one bogey 
for another is not only unnecessary, but in the 
highest degree impolitic. A British entente with 
Russia is not likely to be effective unless it includes 
an entente with France, and, this consideration apart, 
for its own sake the friendship of France is not less 
important to us than that of Russia. A moment, 
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moreover, when English Liberals like Canon MacColl 
are seeking to arouse the indignation of Europe on 
behalf of the persecuted Christian subjects of the 
Sultan is hardly the most gracious one for them to 
assume this tone towards a nation whose energetic 
and honourable action on behalf of the Christians of 
the Lebanon furnishes European Powers to-day with 
the best possible precedent for dealing with Armenia. 
We say nothing of the fact that the Powers at this 
moment acting together in regard to the Armenian 
Commission are not two, but three, including France 
as well as England and Russia. A most interesting 
paper of reminiscences of Froude, by the late Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland, occupies second place in the 
Contemporary. Mrs. Ireland derived an impression 
of the historian which has in it, with much that is 
agreeable, something of a hint of the sinister. Of 
his appearance she says: “The eyes did not re- 
assure me at that first interview, though they 
attracted me strangely. The upper part of the face 
undeniably handsome and striking, but on the 
mouth sat a mocking bitterness, or—so it seemed to 
me—a sense of having weighed all things, all 
persons, all books, all creeds, and all the world has 
to give, and having found everything wanting in 
some essential point; a bitterness, hardly a joyless- 
ness, but an absence of sunshine in the lower part of 
the face. A smile without much geniality, with 
rather a mocking causticity sometimes seen. . . . 
Laughter without mirth—I would not like to say 
without kindness. His manners struck me 
as particularly fine and courteous ; but if one was of 
a timid nature, one need only look in his face and 
fear.” Perhaps the oddest remark of Froude’s re- 
corded in this paper is the following :— 


“* Carlyle,’ said he, ‘ simply saw things and people as they 
were; and so did Mrs. Carlyle. She had a description in one of 
her letters of Browning which would have driven the poet wild, 
and I asked Carlyle, on one occasion, if I should publish it, and 
he said, “ Aye! aye! why not? It cannot do the man any harm 
to know what a sensible woman thought of him.” But,’ added 
Froude, with a keen look at me, ‘you see that I didn’t pub- 
lish it.’” 


If this story be true, it makes Mr. Froude’s principle 
of conduct as literary executor harder to understand 
than ever—unless it be the principle of consistent 


disobedience, of putting into the posthumous volume | 


the things which the dead man wished left out and 
leaving out what he wished putin. Notwithstanding 
the interest of these reminiscences, they are sur- 
passed in value by another literary contribution in 
this magazine—a charming and beautifully-written 
memoir of the late Professor James Darmesteter by 
M. Gaston Paris. An article on the Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid, by “an Eastern Resident,” is timely and 
interesting.—The New Review starts a new series 
under a new editor, with a new cover which is at 
least an improvement on the brown-upon-yellow 
composition which preceded it. The number, on the 
whole, is a good one, its piéce de résistance being two 
poems, both of great though uneven beauty, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. One of these poems, 
“The Woodman,” is a striking piece of moralisa- 
tion on the terrific struggle for existence going 
on everywhere in nature—in the vegetable 
and the animal, and, why not, reasons the 
poet, in the human world? Apparently in this 
otherwise noble and splendid poem Mr. Stevenson 
has missed the truth that for the nature of man 
there is another law besides the natural law, which 
accounts for the baffling irreconcilability his conduct 
so often offers with the logic of evolution. M. Emile 
Ollivier contributes an article on “ Les Sentiments de 
la France pour |’Angleterre,” which is so admirable 
in tone and so helpfully suggestive that we trust 
it will be widely read. M. Ollivier thinks French 
displeasure at the situation in Egypt is saved from 
growing more serious by two considerations. One is 
that it is France’s own fault that she is not in joint 
oceupation with us there to-day. The other is that 
France regards Engiand as a nation who keeps her 





word. She has promised to withdraw, and she will 
withdraw ; the more surely as France does not want 
to occupy the place which she will leave. ‘“ Egypt is 
a country capable and worthy of self-government. 
Her condition ought to be that of Belgium, inde- 
pendent and free under the guarantee of Europe. 
The only privilege which England has the right to 
claim and to obtain is to be constituted, in concert 
with the suzerain Power, Turkey, the guardian and 
special protector of that neutrality.” The story of 
the Sibylline books is being repeated with regard 
to France and Egypt; these terms, M. Ollivier is 
doubtless aware, are in substance those which were 
proposed by Lord Salisbury under the Drummond- 
Wolff convention, but which France then refused to 
listen to. The Egyptian question, however, M. 
Ollivier is convinced, sooner or later se réglera a la 
satisfaction générale. It is only by England’s 
annexing herself to the Triple Alliance, “and in her 
turn guaranteeing to our spoliators the possession 
of their plunder,” that a chasm would come between 
the two nations. “But we know that England 
never binds herself in advance for anybody. To the 
end, then, we shall persist in believing that she will 
remain more attached to the memories of Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkerman, Pekin, than others have been 
to those of Magenta and Solferino.” An admirable 
article in this number is Mr. W. S. Lilly’s on “The 
Problem of Purity.” One of the daring young men 
writes “An Eulogy of Charles II.”— apparently 
because another daring young man in a recent 
Yellow Book wrote an eulogy on George IV. It 
would seem that one idea has to go a very long way 
amongst these original geniuses.—The National 
Review, amongst other solid articles, has a reply by 
Mr. Haldane, M.P., to Lord Salisbury’s recent article 
on the House of Lords, and an article by Mr. Cham- 
berlain on old-age pensions.—The Asiatic Quarterly 
Review has its accustomed admirable supply of 
matter on Eastern questions, the most important 
items this quarter being the series of papers on 
Armenia and those relating to the present ex- 
pedition to Waziristan. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ CHILDHOOD IN LITERATURE AND ART” is discussed in a 
slight but suggestive fashion in Mr. Horace Scudder’s mono- 
graph. It is, of course, impossible in a volume of two hundred 
and fifty pages to do more than seize in passing a few salient 
characteristics of a subject with a range so vast. Perhaps the 
most beautiful allusion to childhood in Greek literature occurs 
in a passage in the Iliad. The pathos and tenderness of 
human life leap to light in the parting between Hector and Andro- 
mache at which the young child Astyanax was present in his 
nurse’s arms. The hero stretched forth his hands, Homer states, 
to take the babe, but the little one shrank back terrified at the 
brass helmet with its nodding plumes. Hector and Andromache 
both smile, in the grief of parting, at the child’s dismay, and 
the former laid the glittering helmet on the ground, kissed the 
child, tossed him in the air, and prayed to Zeus and all the 
gods, “The child in the Homeric conception was « little human 
ereature, uninvested with any mystery, a part of that society 
which had itself scarcely passed beyond the bounds of child- 
hood.” The contrast between Homer's treatment of childhood 
and its more subtle interpretation by Sophocles, and still more 
by Euripides, is admirably pointed out in these pages. The new 
departure which Plato made by his distinct recognition of the 
reverence due to childhood, and the deeper note which he 





* Cur~pHoop iN Lirerature anp Art. A Study. By Horace E. 
Scudder. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Crown 8vo. 


History of THE VALLEY OF THE Der. By John Mackintosh, LL.D., 
Author of ‘The History of Civilisation in Scotland” and ‘‘ The 
Revolution of 1688 and Viscount Dundee.’’ Aberdeen: Taylor & 


Henderson, Crown 8vo. 

A Winter's Tare—Kixe Joux. Being Two Volumes of ‘“‘ The Temple 
Shakespeare.’? With Introduction and Notes by Israel Gollancz. 
Londou: Dent & Co. 32mo, 
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struck in regard to the mystic beginnings of life, is passed 
in review. Childhood in Roman literature receives only scanty 
attention, though Virgil, Catullus, Martial, and Lucretius, 
in passing allusion at least, gave the rough world glimpses of 
its higher significance. The vision of the sane tity of young life 
was far more positive with the Jew than with either the Greek 
or the Roman, and it reached its flower in the gospel of the 
Nativity. The legends which have gathered around the Holy 
Childhood of Christ, Mr. Seudder thinks, throw into relief the 
eagerness of the Early Church to invest the person of Jesus with 
every possible charm and power. The silence of the Evangelists 
was an opportunity which fancy turned sometimes to beautiful, 
and often to grotesque, account in embroidering with un- 
authorised incident the years that were hidden in subjection. 
The absence of childhood from the majestic dreams of Dante 
is regarded in these pages as a negative witness to the absence 
from the world in the age prior to the Renaissance of hope and 
of artless faith and innocence. Childhood was pushed aside 
in an epoch which was fascinated by the vision of judgment. 
Mediwval and modern art have always felt the spell of Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth, and, from Raphael to Holman Hunt, the 
exaltation of innocence has found expression on many a glowing 
canvas, In the rich field of English literature Chaucer was one 
of the earliest writers to depict the beauty of childhood. Shake- 
speare has strangely little to say concerning it, and the word 
child hardly occurs in the whole range of Milton’s verse. Yet 
Puritanism was an influence which did much for childhood, and 
for the sanctity of the home. Bunyan‘and Goldsmith, Cowper 
and Blake, Wordsworth and Dickens, Hans Andersen and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne did much for childhood in literature; 
and Sir Joshua and Gainsborough were pioneers in art of a 
movement which has by no means reached its climax. 

Perhaps not many people south of the Tweed will take a 
lively interest in Dr. Mackintosh’s “ History of the Valley of the 
Dee” from the earliest times to the present day, and yet the little 
book is full of romantie charm. It takes us back far beyond the 
age of Montrose and the Covenanters, and many of its pages 
recount incidents of value to the student of men and manners in 
the Highlands, Old traditions brighten the picturesque record, 
and curious and half-forgotten gossip about the ancient families 
of the North—the Bissets, the Durwards, the Irvines of Drum, 
the Burnets of Leys, the Frasers of Durris, and the like—lend 
vivid interest to a volume which conjures up with considerable 
success the lights and shadows in peace and war of Scottish life 
and character. Memorable events in connection with the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and the Jacobite Risings of 1715 and 1745, 
heighten the charm of a narrative which is full of biographical 
detail as well as the clash of arms. The Earls of Mar naturally 
figure boldly in the story which Dr. Mackintosh recounts with 
quiet enthusiasm and abundant knowledge, and the early annals 
of Balmoral—now the Highland retreat of the Queen—fall 
within the compass of this praiseworthy and well-written con- 
tribution to local history, We are assured on the final page of. 
the book that if there is any region in Great Britain more loyal 
than another to the House of Hanover “that region is Braemar 
and the Valley of the Dee ”—a stronghold in the olden days for 
the lost cause of the House of Stuart. 

Two new volumes have just been added to the dainty “ Temple 
Shakespeare "—The Comedy of a Winter’s Tale, one of the last 
of the plays, and The Historie of the Life and Death of King 
John, which belongs to the same group as Richard II. and 
Richard III. Both plays were originally printed in the First 
Folio, though a period of fifteen years divides them. King 
John was written in 1595, and the Winter's Tale in either 
1610 or 1611. Mr. Gollanez in each instance briefly states the 
chief facts which are known about the sources of each play, and 
adds a few well-chosen and scholarly notes, The text used in 
both instances is that of the standard Cambridge Shakespeare of 
Mr. Aldis Wright. 
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